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THE NESTORIAN TABLET OF SE-GAN FOO. 



Introductory Note by the Committee of Publication. 

" The genuineness of the so-called Nestorian Monument of Singan- 
Fu" was made the subject of a communication to the American 
Oriental Society by Prof. E. E. Salisbury, offered October 14, 1852, 
and published in the Society's Journal, Vol. III. pp. 401 etc. Far- 
ther light respecting the monument seeming highly desirable, the 
Society subsequently passed a resolution, requesting the American 
Missionaries in China to take such measures as might be found prac- 
ticable, for having the stone revisited and described, and for obtain- 
ing new fac-similes of the whole inscription. This resolution was 
communicated to the various Missions through Dr. Bridgman, and, as 
was hoped, has not failed to produce valuable results. Two litho- 
graphic impressions from the face of the monument itself have been 
sent from China, and deposited in the Library of the Society : a 
letter of Dr. McCartee, accompanying one of them, has been given 
on a former page of the Journal (see above, p. 260). And during 
the month of August of this year, Prof. Salisbury received from Dr. 
Bridgman, at Shanghai, a copy of an essay on the subject of the 
genuineness of the monument, with a letter of which the following 
is a part, " A copy of your paper on the Syrian monument I 
placed in the hands of my friend Mr. A. Wylie, and expressed a 
hope that he, being interested in the question, would follow it up ; 
he has done so, and published what he wrote in the North China 
Herald ; and herewith I send you a copy thereof." 

This essay has seemed to be so very valuable and interesting a 
contribution to our knowledge of the subject, to discuss so thor- 
oughly and with such a fullness of learning, and to place in so clear 
a light, the evidences in favor of the genuineness of the monument 
derivable from a study of its characters and its contents, that we 
have thought we could not do those interested in the matter a 
greater service than by republishing it entire. In the North China 
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Herald it will be accessible to but very few indeed of scholars in the 
West ; and there would appear to- be a peculiar propriety in its 
being farther made known through the medium of the Journal 
from whose pages was derived the immediate incitement to its com- 
position. If we are not mistaken, it will go far to settle for ever the 
question which it discusses ; and to establish the authenticity of a 
document of high interest for the history of the extension of Chris- 
tianity through Asia in early times. The learned world will be 
grateful to Mr. Wylie for his able assistance in putting an end to the 
doubts which have long been felt respecting this document, and will 
also, we trust, thank us for helping to extend the knowledge of his 
investigations and their results. 

In the original essay, the Chinese characters are given, along with 
a transcription of them into Roman letters, for all names, titles, and 
brief sentences, cited from the inscription. These characters are 
necessarily omitted in the reprint, but the author's transcription is 
faithfully presented. 

Dr. Bridgman's letter accompanying the essay farther says, "A 
few days ago" (the letter is dated March 10, 1856), "I met an Ital- 
ian, a Romanist, who had seen and examined the stone, while de- 
tained in the neighborhood of Si-ngan fu" ; but it does not speak of 
any information derived from him with regard to it. An impression 
of the Syriac inscription at the foot of the Chinese is wanting on 
both the copies sent to the Society ; it would be interesting to know 
whether the former is, as conjectured by Mr. Wylie, upon a different 
facing of the stone ; and also, of course, to have a new and accurate 
fac-simile impression of it likewise. 



Moee than two centuries have now passed away, since 
the Jesuit fathers announced to the world the discovery of 
a marble tablet in 1625, recording the establishment of the 
Christian religion in China during the Tang dynasty (7th 
and 8th centuries). This was said to have been discovered 
by the Chinese, while digging for the foundation of a house, 
at a village not far distant from the city of Se-gan. The 
first foreigner who saw it after its exhumation was Alvarez 
Semedo, who gives the following account in his Relatione 
della Grande Monarchia della Cina.* " Three years after- 
wards, in the year 1628, some fathers entered this province 

* Not having the original of this work at hand, we quote from Kircher's 
China Illustrata. 
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by favor of a Christian Mandarin, named Phillip, who was 
going into that quarter. The same fathers obtained (by favor 
and authority of this same Mandarin) the privilege of erect- 
ing a house, and building a Church for practising the exer- 
cises of our religion, in the Metropolitan city of Se-gan foo ; 
where God, by his infinite mercy, has been pleased to exhibit 
a memento so authentic of the submission of this country 
to his law, in order thus to employ it anew, and by that 
means facilitate the worship of his name, and the introduc- 
tion of his gospel. I was permitted to be one of the first 
to inhabit this dwelling ; in which I considered myself for- 
tunate, because I had the opportunity of going to see the 
stone ; which I went to visit as soon as I arrived, without 
caring for anything else. I have seen and read it, re-read 
and considered it, at leisure and in quietness ; in fine, I ex- 
amined it so attentively, that I could not restrain my admi- 
ration of its antiquity, and my astonishment at seeing the 
characters, so visible, so clean, and so well engraved, that 
one might have said they were but just formed. There are 
several Chinese characters on the thickness, containing the 
names of several Bishops and Priests of that period ; there 
are also some other characters, which, up to the present 
time, no one has been able to explain ; for they are neither 
Greek nor Hebrew ; and which nevertheless (in my opinion) 
signify nothing else than the same names ; so that these 
different characters are used merely to make known to trav- 
ellers and foreigners, that which the commonly used charac- 
ters make known to the people of China. After this, tak- 
ing a journey by Cochin, I arrived at Cranganor, which is 
the residence of the Archbishop of the coast, where I con- 
sulted the Father Anthony Fernandez of our company on 
this matter ; because he is very clever respecting the letters 
that have been used since the time of the Apostle Thomas, 
and he told me they were Syriac characters ; for they were 
most in use at that time." Martin Martini, Michel Boime, 
and others of the time, followed with testimony to the same 
effect. The high coloring, however, which some of that 
fraternity had been in the habit of giving to matters of 
which they treated, raised a natural suspicion among many 
against every statement which emanated from them. That 
these suspicions were in many instances, if not unfounded, 
at least allowed to reach an undue magnitude, subsequent 
events have clearly proved. Under such circumstances it is 
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not surprising that scepticism was on the alert, and that, 
from various motives, ingenuity was exercised to detect 
some deception, or to hit upon some means of nullifying 
the testimony in favor of this discovery. Among the most 
talented opponents were Bishop Home, Spizelius, LaCroze, 
and Voltaire. Most writers on China since their time have 
noticed this monument, at greater or less length. It is to 
be regretted, however, that from the conflicting statements 
which have been set forth, some of our greatest church his- 
torians have been left in doubt on the subject, and the ques- 
tion having been recently revived among the savans in 
America, E. E. Salisbury, Professor of Arabic and Sanskrit 
in Yale College, U. S., has issued a paper commencing 
with the startling statement of his opinion " that the Nesto- 
rian monument is now generally regarded by the learned as 
a forgery." This may form our apology for a few remarks; 
which we shall preface with a translation of this famous in- 
scription, differing in some respects from those that have 
been hitherto given. 

Tablet eulogizing the propagation of the Illustrious Religion in 
China, with a preface ; composed by King-tsing, a priest of the 
Syrian Church. 

Behold the unchangeably true and invisible, who existed through 
all eternity without origin ; the far-seeing perfect intelligence, whose 
mysterious existence is everlasting; operating on primordial sub- 
stance he created the universe, being more excellent than all holy 
intelligences, inasmuch as he is the source of all that is honorable. 
This is our eternal true lord God, triune and mysterious in substance. 
He appointed the cross as the means for determining the four cardi- 
nal points, he moved the original spirit, and produced the two prin- 
ciples of nature ; the sombre void was changed, and heaven and 
earth were opened out ; the sun and moon revolved, and day and 
night commenced; having perfected all inferior objects, he then 
made the first man ; upon him he bestowed an excellent disposition, 
giving him in charge the government of all created beings ; man, 
acting out the original principles of his nature, was pure and unos- 
tentatious ; his unsullied and expansive mind was free from the 
least inordinate desire ; until Satan introduced the seeds of false- 
hood, to deteriorate his purity of principle ; the opening thus com- 
menced in his virtue gradually enlarged, and by this crevice in his 
nature was obscured and rendered vicious ; hence three hundred and 
sixty-five sects followed each other in continuous track, inventing 
every species of doctrinal complexity ; while some pointed to mate- 
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rial objects as the source of their faith, others reduced all to vacancy, 
even to the annihilation of the two primeval principles ; some sought 
to call down blessings by prayers and supplications, while others by 
an assumption of excellence held themselves up as superior to their 
fellows ; their intellects and thoughts continually wavering, their 
minds and affections incessantly on the move, they never obtained 
their vast desires, but being exhausted and distressed they revolved 
in their own heated atmosphere ; till by an accumulation of obscu- 
rity they lost their path, and after long groping in darkness they 
were unable to return. Thereupon, our Trinity being divided in 
nature, the illustrious and honorable Messiah, veiling his true dig- 
nity, appeared in the world as a man ; angelic powers promulgated 
the glad tidings, a virgin gave birth to the Holy One in Syria ; a 
bright star announced the felicitous event, and Persians observing 
the splendor came to present tribute ; the ancient dispensation, as 
declared by the twenty-four holy men, was then fulfilled, and he 
laid down great principles for the government of families and king- 
doms ; he established the new religion of the silent operation of the 
pure spirit of the Triune, he rendered virtue subservient to direct 
faith ; he fixed the extent of the eight boundaries, thus completing 
the truth and freeing it from dross ; he opened the gate of the three 
constant principles, introducing life and destroying death ; he sus- 
pended the bright sun to invade the chambers of darkness, and the 
falsehoods of the devil were thereupon defeated ; he set in motion 
the vessel of mercy by which to ascend to the bright mansions, 
whereupon rational beings were then released ; having thus com- 
pleted the manifestation of his power, in clear day he ascended to 
his true station. Twenty-seven sacred books have been left, which 
disseminate intelligence by unfolding the original transforming prin- 
ciples. ^ By the rule for admission, it is the custom to apply the water 
of baptism, to wash away all superficial show, and to cleanse and pu- 
rify the neophytes. As a seal, they hold the cross, whose influence 
is reflected in every direction, uniting all without distinction. As 
they strike the wood, the fame of their benevolence is diffused 
abroad ; worshiping towards the east, they hasten on the way to 
life and glory; they preserve the beard to symbolize their outward 
actions, they shave the crown to indicate the absence of inward 
affections ; they do not keep slaves, but put noble and mean all on 
an equality ; they do not amass wealth, but cast all their property 
into the common stock ; they fast, in order to perfect themselves by 
self-inspection ; they submit to restraints, .in order to strengthen 
themselves by silent watchfulness; seven times a day they have 
worship and praise, for the benefit of the living and the dead ; once 
in seven days they sacrifice, to cleanse the heart and return to purity. 
It is difficult to find a name to express the excellence of the true 
and unchangeable doctrine ; but as its meritorious operations are 
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manifestly displayed, by accommodation it is named the Illustrious 
Religion. Now without holy men, principles cannot become ex- 
panded ; without principles, holy men cannot become magnified ; but 
with holy men and right principles, united as the two parts of a 
signet, the world becomes civilized and enlightened. 

In the time of the accomplished emperor Tae-tsung, the illustrious 
and magnificent founder of the dynasty, among the enlightened and 
holy men who arrived, was the Most-virtuous Alopun, from the 
country of Syria. Observing the azure clouds, he bore the true 
sacred books ; beholding the direction of the winds, he braved diffi- 
culties and dangers. In the year A. D. 635, he arrived at Chang- 
gan ; the Emperor sent his prime minister, Duke Fang Heuen-ling ; 
who, carrying the official staff to the west border, conducted his 
guest into the interior ; the sacred books were translated in the im- 
perial library, the sovereign investigated the subject in his private 
apartments ; when becoming deeply impressed with the rectitude 
and truth of the religion, he gave special orders for its dissemina- 
tion. In the seventh month of the year A. D. 638, the following 
imperial proclamation was issued : 

" Right principles have no invariable name, holy men have no in- 
variable station ; instruction is established in accordance with the 
locality, with the object of benefiting the people at large. The 
Greatly-virtuous Alopun, of the kingdom of Syria, has brought his 
sacred books and images from that distant part, and has presented 
them at our chief capital. Having examined the principles of this 
religion, we find them to be purely excellent and natural ; investi- 
gating its originating source, we find it has taken its rise from the 
establishment of important truths ; its ritual is free from perplexing 
expressions, its principles will survive when the frame-work is forgot ; 
it is beneficial to all creatures, it is advantageous to mankind. Let 
it be published throughout the empire, and let the proper authority 
build a Syrian church in the capital in the E-ning Way, which shall 
be governed by twenty-one priests. When the virtue of the Chow 
dynasty declined, the rider on the azure ox ascended to the west ; 
the principles of the great Tang becoming resplendent, the Illustri- 
ous breezes have come to fan the east." 

Orders were then issued to the authorities to have a true portrait 
of the emperor taken ; when it was transferred to the wall of the 
church, the dazzling splendor of the celestial visage irradiated the 
Illustrious portals. The sacred traces emitted a felicitous influence, 
and shed a perpetual splendor over the holy precincts. According 
to the Illustrated Memoir of the Western Regions, and the historical 
books of the Han and Wei dynasties, the kingdom of Syria reaches 
south to the Coral Sea ; on the north it joins the Gem Mountains ; 
on the west it extends towards the borders of the immortals and the 
flowery forests ; on the east it lies open to the violent winds and 
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tideless waters. The country produces fire-proof cloth, life-restoring 
incense, bright moon-pearls, and night-lustre gems. Brigands and 
robbers are unknown, but the people enjoy happiness and peace. 
None but illustrious laws prevail ; none but the virtuous are raised 
to sovereign power. The land is broad and ample, and its literary 
productions are perspicuous and clear. 

The emperor Kaou-tsung respectfully succeeded his ancestor, and 
was still more beneficent towards the institution of truth. In every 
province, he caused Illustrious churches to be erected, and ratified 
the honor conferred upon Alopun ; making him the great conserva- 
tor of doctrine for the preservation of the state. While this doc- 
trine pervaded every channel, the state became enriched, and tran- 
quility abounded. Every city was full of churches, and the royal 
family enjoyed lustre and happiness. In the year A. D. 699, the 
Buddhists, gaining power, raised their voices in the eastern metrop- 
olis; in the year A. D. 713, some low fellows excited ridicule, and 
spread slanders in the western capital. At that time there was the 
chief priest Lo-han, the Greatly-virtuous Kie-leih, and others of no- 
ble estate from the golden regions, lofty minded priests, having aban- 
doned all worldly interests ; who unitedly maintained the grand 
principles, and preserved them entire to the end. 

The high-principled emperor Heuen-tsung caused the Prince of 
Ning and others, five princes in all, personally to visit the felicitous 
edifice ; he established the place of worship ; he restored the conse- 
crated timbers which had been temporarily thrown down ; and re- 
erected the sacred stones which for a time had been desecrated. 

In 742, orders were given to the great general Kaou Leih-sze, to 
send the five sacred portraits (of the Tang emperors) and have them 
placed in the church, and a gift of a hundred pieces of silk accom- 
panied these pictures of intelligence. Although the dragon's beard 
was then remote, their bows and swords were still within reach ; 
while the solar horns sent forth their rays, the celestial visages seemed 
close at hand. 

In 744, the priest Keih-ho in the kingdom of Syria, looking to- 
wards the star (of China), was attracted by its transforming influ- 
ence, and observing the sun (i. e. emperor), came to pay court to the 
most honorable. The emperor commanded the priest Lo-han, the 
priest Poo-lun, and others, seven in all, together with the Greatly- 
virtuous Keih-ho, to perform a service of merit in the Hing-king 
palace. Thereupon the emperor composed mottos for the sides of 
the church, and the tablets were graced with the royal inscriptions ; 
the accumulated gems emitted their effulgence, while their sparkling 
brightness vied with the ruby clouds ; the transcripts of intelligence 
suspended in the void shot forth their rays as reflected by the sun ; 
the bountiful gifts exceeded the height of the southern hills ; the 

vol. v. 37 
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bedewing favors were deep as the eastern sea. Nothing is beyond 
the range of right principle, and what is permissible may be iden- 
tified ; nothing is beyond the power of the holy man, and that 
which is practicable may be related. 

The accomplished and enlightened emperor Suh-tsung rebuilt the 
Illustrious churches in Ling-woo and four other places ; great bene- 
fits were conferred, and felicity began to increase ; great munificence 
was displayed, and the imperial state became established. 

The accomplished and military emperor Tae-tsung magnified the 
sacred succession, and honored the latent principle of nature ; always, 
on the incamation-day, he bestowed celestial incense ; and ordered 
the performance of a service of merit ; he distributed of the impe- 
rial viands, in order to shed a glory on the Illustrious congregation. 
Heaven is munificent in the dissemination of blessings, whereby the 
benefits of life are extended ; the holy man embodies the original 
principle of virtue, whence he is able to counteract noxious influences. 

Our sacred and sagelike, accomplished and military emperor Keen- 
chung appointed the eight branches of government, according to 
which he advanced or degraded the intelligent and dull ; he opened 
up the nine categories, by means of which he renovated the illustri- 
ous decrees ; his transforming influence pervaded the most abstruse 
principles, while openness of heart distinguished his devotions. Thus, 
by correct and enlarged purity of principle, and undeviating consist- 
ency in sympathy with others ; by extended commiseration, rescuing 
multitudes from misery, while disseminating blessings on all around, 
the cultivation of our doctrine gained a grand basis, and by gradual 
advances its influence was diffused. If the winds and rains are sea- 
sonable, the world will be at rest ; men will be guided by principle, 
inferior objects will be pure ; the living will be at ease, and the dead 
will rejoice ; the thoughts will produce their appropriate response, 
the affections will be free, and the eyes will be sincere ; such is the 
laudable condition which we of the Illustrious religion are laboring 
to attain. 

Our great benefactor, the Imperially-conferred-purple-gown priest 
E-sze, titular Great Statesman of the Banqueting : house, Associated 
Secondary Military Commissioner for the Northern Region, and Ex- 
amination-Palace Overseer, was naturally mild and graciously dis- 
posed ; his mind susceptible of sound doctrine, he was diligent in 
the performance ; from the distant city of Rajagfiha he came to 
visit China ; his principles more lofty than those of the three dynas- 
ties, his practice was perfect in every department ; at first he applied 
himself to duties pertaining to the palace, eventually his name was 
inscribed on the military roll. "When the Duke Koh Tsze-e, second- 
ary minister of state, and prince of Fun-yang, at first conducted the 
military in the northern region, the emperor Suh-tsung made him 
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(E-sze) his attendant on his travels ; although he was a private cham- 
berlain, he assumed no distinction on the march ; he was as claws 
and teeth to the duke, and in rousing the military he was as ears 
and eyes ; he distributed the wealth conferred upon him, not accu- 
mulating treasure for his private use ; he made offerings of the jew- 
elry which had been given by imperial favor, he spread out a golden 
carpet for devotion ; now he repaired the old churches, anon he in- 
creased the number of religious establishments ; he honored and 
decorated the various edifices, till they resembled the plumage of the 
pheasant in its flight; moreover, practising the discipline of the 
Illustrious religion, he distributed his riches in deeds of benevolence ; 
every year he assembled those in the sacred office from four churches, 
and respectfully engaged them for fifty days in purification and prep- 
aration ; the naked came and were clothed ; the sick were attended 
to and restored ; the dead were buried in repose ; even among the 
most pure and self-denying of the Buddhists, such excellence was 
never heard of; the white-clad members of the Illustrious congre- 
gation, now considering these men, have desired to engrave a broad 
tablet, in order to set forth a eulogy of their magnanimous deeds. 

ODE. 

The true Lord is without origin, 

Profound, invisible, and unchangeable ; 

With power and capacity to perfect and transform, 

He raised up the earth and established the heavens. 

Divided in nature, he entered the world, 
To save and to help without bounds ; 
The sun arose, and darkness was dispelled, 
All bearing witness to his true original. 

The glorious and resplendent, accomplished emperor, 
Whose principles embraced those of preceding monarchs, 
Taking advantage of the occasion, suppressed turbulence ; 
Heaven was spread out and the earth was enlarged. 

When the pure, bright Illustrious religion 

Was introduced to our Tang dynasty, 

The Scriptures were translated, and churches built, 

And the vessel set in motion for the living and the dead ; 

Every kind of blessing was then obtained, 

And all the kingdoms enjoyed a state of peace. 

When Kaou-tsung succeeded to his ancestral estate, 
He rebuilt the edifices of purity ; 
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Palaces of concord, large and light, 
Covered the length and breadth of the land. 

The true doctrine was clearly announced, 

Overseers of the church were appointed in due form ; 

The people enjoyed happiness and peace, 

While all creatures were exempt from calamity and distress. 

When Heuen-tsung commenced his sacred career, 

He applied himself to the cultivation of truth and rectitude ; 

His imperial tablets shot forth their effulgence, 

And the celestial writings mutually reflected their splendors. 

The imperial domain was rich and luxuriant, 
While the whole land rendered exalted homage ; 
Every business was flourishing throughout, 
And the people all enjoyed prosperity. 

Then came Suh-tsung, who commenced anew, 
And celestial dignity marked the imperial movements ; 
Sacred as the moon's unsullied expanse, 
While felicity was wafted like nocturnal gales. 

Happiness reverted to the imperial household, 
The autumnal influences were long removed ; 
Ebullitions were allayed, and risings suppressed, 
And thus our dynasty was firmly built up. 

Tae-tsung the filial and just 

Combined in virtue with heaven and earth ; 

By his liberal bequests the living were satisfied, 

And property formed the channel of imparting succor. 

By fragrant mementos he rewarded the meritorious, 
With benevolence he dispensed his donations ; 
The solar concave appeared in dignity, 
And the lunar retreat was decorated to extreme. 

When Keen-chung succeeded to the throne, 
He began by the cultivation of intelligent virtue ; 
His military vigilance extended to the four seas, 
And his accomplished purity influenced all lands. 

His light penetrated the secrecies of men, 

And to him the diversities of objects were seen as in a mirror ; 
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He shed a vivifying influence through the whole realm of nature, 
And all outer nations took him for example. 

The true doctrine how expansive ! 
Its responses are minute ; 
How difficult to name it ! 
To elucidate the three in one. 

The sovereign has the power to act ! 
While the ministers record ; 
We raise this noble monument ! 
To the praise of great felicity. 

This was erected in the 2nd year of Keen-chung, of the Tang 
dynasty (A. D. "781 ), on the 7th day of 1st month, being Sunday. 

Written by Lew Sew-yen, Secretary to Council, formerly Military 
Superintendent for Tae-chow ; while the Bishop Ning-shoo had the 
charge of the congregations of the Illustrious in the east. 

The above translation has been made with the assistance 
of two fac-simile impressions taken from the stone. The 
two lines of Syriac, of which the following is a transcript, 
are in the Estrangelo character, and run down the right and 
left sides of the Chinese respectively : 

Adam Kasiso Vicur-apishupo va Papasi de Zinstan. 
Beyumi aba dabahotha Mar Sana Jesua katholika patriarchis. 

Kircher translates this as follows : 

" Adam, Deacon, Vicar-episcopal and Pope of China. 
In the time of the Father of Fathers, the Lord John Joshua, 
the Universal Patriarch." 

Having been unable to procure an impression of the 
Syriac at the foot, as it appears to be on a different facing 
of the stone, we give the transcript here on the authority of 
Kircher : 

Besanath alf utisaain vtarten diavanoie. Mor Jibuzad Kasiso 
Vcurapiskupo de Oumdan medinah malcutho bar nihh napso Milis 
Kasiso dmen Balehh medintko Tahhurstan AJcim Lucho hono 
Papa dictabon beh medabarnutho dpharukan Vcaruzuthon dabhain 
daluat malche dizinio. 
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" In the year of the Greeks one thousand and ninety-two, the 
Lord Jazedbuzid, Priest and Vicar-episcopal of Cumdan the royal 
city, son of the enlightened Mailas, Priest of Balach 'a city of Tur- 
kestan, set up this tablet, whereon is inscribed the Dispensation of 
our Eedeemer, and the preaching of the apostolic missionaries to the 
king of China." 

After this, in Chinese characters is " The Priest Ling- 
paou." Then follows : 

Adam mesckamschono Bar Jidbuzad Curapiskupo. 

Mar Sargis Kasiso, Vcurapiskupo. 

Sabar Jesua Kasiso. 

Gabriel Kasiso Varcodiahun, Vrisch medintho de Cumdan vdasrag. 

" Adam the Deacon, son of Jazedbuzid, Vicar-episcopal. 
The Lord Sergius, Priest and Vicar-episcopal. 
Sabar Jesus, Priest. 

Gabriel, Priest, Archdeacon, and Ecclesiarch of Cumdan and 
Sarag." 

The following subscription is appended in Chinese : 

" Assistant Examiner : the High Statesman of the Sacred rites, 
the Imperially-conferred-purple-gown Chief Presbyter and Priest 
Ye-le." 

On the left hand edge are the Syriac names of sixty-seven 
priests, and sixty-one are given in Chinese. 

In summing up the evidence pro and con for the genuine- 
ness of this tablet, Professor Salisbury remarks " that there 
is no intrinsic improbability in the account of the discovery ; 
but, inasmuch as it is not known that any one has pretended 
to have seen the original monument during the last two 
centuries, and as the state of preservation of the inscription, 
and the condition of the tablet, might prove an important 
source of inference as to its being genuine, it is essential to 
a full belief in the story, that the monument be seen by 
some disinterested person at the present day." It makes very 
little for the argument one way or the other, that we have 
no notice of its having been seen by a foreigner for two 
centuries, considering we have never heard of any foreigner 
having visited the locality during the period stated. Should 
a visit to the spot indicated prove a failure in discovering 
its existence, suspicion would in that case be well founded. 
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But although no foreigner may have seen it of late, we have 
abundant evidence that it has been seen, read, examined, 
and criticised by natives in no way prejudiced in favor of 
the religion it professes to make known, fully competent 
and thoroughly disposed to detect any indication of fraud, 
did such exist; but although they have made fac-similes, 
although they have printed, published and republished it 
again and again, although they speak of the extravagant 
boasting of its contents, although they charge the authors 
with hypocrisy and deceit, and take occasion from it to 
launch forth invectives not only against the sect it com- 
memorates, but also against the Christian religion in every 
form, and more generally against all foreign religions what- 
ever, yet we never find the least trace of suspicion as to the 
existence of the stone, or the veracity of the date it bears. 

For the present we pass over the testimony to be derived 
from various publications in the Chinese language, which 
have been issued both by foreign missionaries and by their 
native converts ; although considering that they have thrown 
the weight of their character into the scale, that they were 
men not likely to be deceived in the matter, and that, in 
the promulgation of their own faith, they have endeavored 
to give force to their arguments by illustrations drawn from 
this monument, in their appeals to a people who had the 
best possible means of judging of its authenticity, and who, 
under the supposition of forgery, most assuredly would not 
have failed to bring home to them with merited retribution 
the consequences of the imposture they were thus using 
their influence to establish ; — in the face of these facts, we 
think their evidence cannot be lightly set aside, under the 
assumption that they were interested parties. We will 
however cite another class of witnesses, who must be en- 
tirely free from any imputation of this kind. 

The Kin shih wan tsze he, Eecord of the Characters of 
Metal and Stone Inscriptions, published by Koo Yen- woo, 
a native of Kwan-shan, at the commencement of the present 
dynasty, and republished in Shanghae in 1824, on the 25th 
page of the 4th vol., notices the " Tablet commemorating 
the propagation of the Illustrious religion in China ; com- 
posed by the priest King-tsing ; written in the square char- 
acter, by Lew Sew-yen ; set up in the 1st month of the year 
781 ; now in the Kin-shing monastery, outside the city of 
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Se-gan foo." The 6tli volume, which contains a long cata- 
logue of uncommon forms of characters on inscriptions, 
again notices the Syrian tablet, as containing — instead 
of tsan "effulgence," in the sentence, "the bright gems 
emitted their effulgence." The preceding character was 
used in former times with this same meaning, though it has 
long been abandoned in the ordinary literature of the day. 
Examples of this kind are exceedingly numerous in Chi- 
nese, but it is only scholars of considerable standing who 
have sufficient knowledge of the koo wan (ancient literature) 
to enable them to apply such words with due effect, and this 
it is which commands the admiration of the literati to a 
great extent. 

The Kwan chung Kin shih he, Record of the Metal and 
Stone inscriptions of Shen-si, published by Pieh Yuen of 
Chin-yang, President of the Board of War, about A. D. 
1780, on the 8th page of the 4th volume, has a notice of the 
" Tablet commemorating the propagation of the Syrian Illus- 
trious religion in China ; erected in the 1st month of the 
year 781 ; the inscriptions composed by the priest King- 
tsing; written in the square character by Lew Sew-yen, 
with a heading ; in the Tsung-shing monastery, at Se-gan- 
foo." After about half a page of digression on the geogra- 
phy of " Ta-tsin" (which we have translated Syria) of the 
tablet, it proceeds to identify the first church of this sect 
in China, with a church recorded in the Topography of 
Chang-gan, to have been built in the E-ning Way, A. D. 
639, the priest of which is named A-lo-sze, which the writer 
remarks is merely an error of the author of the Topogra- 
phy, and should be the same as A-lo-pun of the tablet. 

In the Kin shih luh poo, Supplementary Record of Metal 
and Stone Inscriptions, published by Ye Yih-paou Kew- 
lae, a native of Kwan-shan, A. T>. 1790, are the following 
remarks on this stone: "This tablet states that 'the tablet 
eulogizing the propagation of the Illustrious religion in 
China, with the preface, was composed by King-tsing, a 
priest of the Syrian church ;' again : ' The tablet was erected 
in the 2nd year of Keen-chung (A. D. 781) on the 7th day 
of 1st month, being Sunday. Written by Lew Sew-yen, 
Secretary to the Court Council, formerly Military Superin- 
tendent for Tae-chow.' At the foot and on the edges are 
foreign characters. At the foot is inscribed ' Assistant Ex- 
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aminer : the Higli Statesman of the Sacred rites, the Im- 
perially-conferred-purple-gown Chief Presbyter and Priest 
Ye-cha.'* [This stone tablet was examined and set up by 
the Priest Hing-tung.]f These words are interspersed with 
the foreign characters ; which characters are all turned to- 
wards the left, and are untranslatable. I take the ' Triune 
and mysterious in substance, the eternal true Lord Aloho'' of 
the tablet, to be the lord of that religion. ' The most virtu- 
ous Alopun, from the country of Syria, arrived at Chang- 
gan in the year A. D. 635 ; and a Syrian church was built 
in the capital, in the E-ning Way, to be governed by twen- 
ty-one priests, in A. D. 638.' This shows that the Koman 
Catholic religion was introduced into China from the com- 
mencement of the Tang dynasty, and up to the present time 
it has become disseminated through the whole empire. I 
read in the Account of the "Western Eegions, that Fuh-lin, 
the ancient Ta-tsin, borders on the Western sea, distant 
from the capital of China forty thousand le. It carries on 
a commerce with Siam, Cochin-china, and the Five Indies. 
In the flourishing period of Kae-yuen (713 — -742) there was 
a rush of Western foreigners, who came from a distance of 
ten thousand le, eagerly presented the sacred books of their 
various nations, which were received into the Palace for the 
Translation of Classics, and thereupon the religions of for- 
eign regions became practised in China. Then the number 
of their priests could be estimated by the number of tem- 
ples erected. At that time there were 5,358 temples, 75,024 

* This book and several other of the authorities quoted here, give this name 
Ye-cha, hut Kircher gives Ye-le, and in a very carefully executed impression 
from the stone, which we have recently procured in Shanghae, a manuscript 
note at the end, written many years ago, gives it Ye-le, which we presume to 
be the more correct. 

t The line here enclosed in brackets is not given at all in Kircher's copy, 
but, as it exactly coincides with the manuscript note referred to above, there 
is every reason to believe it correct. It will appear out of order here for the 
Assistant Examiner to be placed before the Chief Examiner, but this may be 
explained by the fact that the Chinese immediately follows the Syriac, and is 
intended doubtless to be read in the same order, i. e. from left to right ; but 
the Chinese copyists, not being aware of this fact, would take the right hand 
line for the commencement, in the usual way. This is not a groundless con- 
jecture, for it is well known that in the Manchu and Mongolian books printed in 
China, where there is occasion to introduce Chinese quotations, these are 
printed contrary to the usual Chinese form, the lines succeeding each other from 
left to right, in accommodation to the Tartar mode. 
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priests, and 50,576 nuns ; there was a censor appointed to 
take account of the priests and nuns belonging to the two 
capitals ; if any of the priests or nuns remained out of their 
temples at night, it was noted in a register ; they were not 
allowed to lodge among the people for more than three 
nights ; if any did not return to their locality for nine years, 
their names were recorded in a book, and they were treated 
with great severity. Now the erection of a temple in the 
empire is a rare occurrence, but priests and nuns have be- 
come innumerable." 

In the Sze hoo iseen shoo te yaou, Important Selections 
from the Books in the Imperial Library, a compilation 
drawn up by order of the emperor Kien-lung, and published 
about the year 1790, a work which occupied several years in 
the completion, a number of the chief ministers having been 
engaged on it, we read as follows, " ' Summary of Western 
Learning, in one volume, with an Appendix in one chapter, 
on the Tang tablet of the Syrian church.' This tablet states 
that in the year A. D. 639, Alopun, of the kingdom of Syria, 
brought his sacred books and images from that distant part, 
and presented them at the chief capital, when orders were 
given by the emperor to build a Syrian church in the E-ning 
Way, to be governed by twenty-one priests, &c." The edi- 
tors then go on to quote a number of historical incidents, 
which show a great amount of research into the national an- 
tiquities, with a view to identify the religion spoken of in the 
tablet, and which in some instances are anything but flatter- 
ing to the adherents of that religion. These we shall notice 
on a subsequent page. At the conclusion of their remarks 
on the subject, they say, " Since Julius Aloni, in writing this 
book, has adduced the Tang tablet as a testimony in his fa- 
vor, this still further removes any doubt as to his being of 
the Heen* religion. But no one has yet traced out by proofs 
from antiquity the origin of its propagation, and hence it 
has spread all over the breadth of the land. From the time 
of Wan-leih (1573-1620), scholars and great statesmen have 
in general limited their discourses to the doctrine of the 
heart, and merely issued works of a metaphysical character, 
on subjects which only embrace the life of the individual ; 

* This is the name of an ancient religion in China, which the writers en- 
deavor to identify with the religion of the tablet, and also with the Roman 
Catholic religion. 
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therefore they have not investigated antiquity to discover 
the evidence of facts, by which they might put a stop to 
the propagation of these depraved discourses." 

The Kin shih tsuy peen, Collection of Metal and Stone In- 
scriptions, was published by Dr. Wang Gae, Great Statesman 
of the Banqueting-house, and Vice-president of the Board of 
Punishments, in 1805, when he had reached the advanced 
age of eighty-two. This work contains about a thousand 
inscriptions taken from existing monuments of various ages, 
from the Hea dynasty (B. C. 2200) down to the end of the 
Sung (A. D. 1264). The 102nd volume commences with the 
Syrian monument, the discussion of which occupies more 
than thirteen leaves. After giving the size of the stone, and 
the number of lines and characters on it, a transcript of the 
Chinese part on the face is given entire. From the critical 
remarks which succeed, we select the following, which is an 
extract from the Lae Tsae Kin shih hih kaou ko, Brief Ex- 
amination of Stone and Metal Engravings, by Lae Tsae. 
" To the west of the city of Se-gan, where now stands the 
Kin-shing monastery, in the time of Tsung-ching (1628- 
1644)* of the Ming dynasty, Tsow Tsing-ching of Tsin-ling, 
Prefect of Se-gan, had a little boy named Hoa-seng, who 
was endowed with extraordinary acuteness at his birth ; 
from the first he was able to walk, and soon began to join 
his hands in supplication to Buddha, which he continued to 
do almost without relaxation day and night ; in a short time 
he was taken sick ; with his eyes scarcely open, he peered 
out sideways laughing, and then went to his long home. 
The spot chosen by divination for his burial, was to the 
south of the Tsung-jin monastery in Chang-gan. When 
they had dug to the depth of several feet, the excavators 
eame upon a stone, which happened to be the Tablet of the 
Propagation of the Illustrious Religion, f This tablet, hav- 

* There is an error here as to the date, which is at least three years too late. 

f This incident is alluded to in a manifesto by Michel Boime, published in 
Kircher"s China Jllustrata, although he gives a somewhat different version of 
the story ; he says, " The Governor of this place having been informed of 
the discovery of a marble so rare, and a monument so precious, pressed by a 
movement of curiosity, and perhaps also because he had lost a child the same 
day, proceeded to the spot, caused a book to be written to the praise of this 
Illustrious stone, and caused this treasure to be removed (after he had taken 
a faithful copy upon a similar marble), into the temple of the Tauist priests, 
which is distant about a mile from the walls of Si-ngan-foo, the metropolis of 
the kingdom ; in order to give to posterity an eternal memento, and to prevent 
future ages from being deprived of so great a boon." 
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ing been imbedded in the earth for a thousand years, and 
now for the first time re-discovered, shows the natural suc- 
cession of cause and effect throughout the three generations 
(i. e. past, present and future). This child, having been one 
of the pure unshaven ones, returned again ; thus the ' pleas- 
ant habitation awaiting Chin Pin,' and ' Yang Ming remain- 
ing till the opening of the door ' have been shown to be no 
idle sayings. See the Lew Yew-hoa Tseih, Miscellany of 
Lew Yew-hoa, of Pin-yang. The characters are in the first 
style of art, without the least defect. The foot and the ends 
have foreign characters on them, similar to those in the 
Buddhist classics." Here we see that the author of this ex- 
tract, either intentionally or otherwise, ignores all allusion 
to the Christian religion on the tablet, bringing it forward 
as a link in the evidence in favor of the metempsychosis, 
supposing this child in a former state to have been one of 
the pure and disinterested priests commemorated in the tab- 
let. But whatever may have been his theory on this point, 
his evidence is equally applicable to our purpose, in showing 
the existence and authenticity of the stone in question. 

Further on is an extract from Tseen yen tang Kin shih wan 
po wei, The Tseen-yen Hall Appendices to the Metal and 
Stone Literature, by Tseen Ta-hin, Attendant on the Impe- 
rial Household in the time of Kea-king, a native of Kea- 
ting. Speaking of this tablet, he says, " The Illustrious re- 
ligion is the religion established by the people of Syria in 
the western regions." Again : " There is only this tablet 
that bears record of the Illustrious religion, and hands down 
any particulars respecting it ; according to which, it com- 
menced from the beginning of the Tang dynasty, when Alo- 
pun the Syrian priest, bearing the sacred books and images, 
arrived at Chang-gan. Tae-tsung ordered the authorities to 
build a Syrian church in the E-ning Way, to be governed 
by twenty-one priests. In the time of Kaou-tsung, Alopun 
was honored with the appointment of Great Conservator of 
Doctrine for the Preservation of the State, and orders were 
given as before for the erection of Illustrious churches in 
every province. The priests all shaved the crown of their 
heads, and preserved their beards. Seven times a day they 
had worship and praise ; once in seven days they offered 
sacrifice. The image they honored was the Triune, myste- 
rious in substance, eternal, true Lord Aloho (God). Now if 
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we trace back to the year of the birth of Jesus the Lord of 
Heaven, who is worshipped by Europeans, it ought to be in 
the period Kae-hwang (518-631) of the Suy dynasty. Some 
say this is the ancient religion of Syria ; whether such be 
the case or not, I have not examined. At the end it says, 
' Erected on the 7th day of the 1st month, being Ta-yaou- 
san-wan day ;' Ta-yaou-san-wan, which it speaks of, is an 
expression belonging to that religion. The fire-proof cloth 
is a cloth that can be cleansed by fire." It is strange that 
an author like this, who has shown himself so acute by his 
other works, and especially in matters of chronology, should 
have fallen into the monstrous error with regard to time, 
which he has exhibited in speaking of the period of the 
birth of Christ; and can only be accounted for by the 
haughty indifference with which natives of talent too fre- 
quently treat foreign religions, wilfully keeping themselves 
ignorant of facts which very little trouble might put them 
in possession of. Notwithstanding this egregious miscon- 
ception, we imagine few will be inclined to reject his testi- 
mony as to the existence of the stone in question, which is 
all we have to do with at present. 

At a later period, this author published another small 
work, called King keaou Jcaou, Inquiry into the Illustrious 
Religion, from which we extract, " In the time of "Wan-leih 
(1573-1620),* when some people at Chang-gan were exca- 
vating the ground, they found a tablet of the Illustrious re- 
ligion, dated 2nd year of Keen-chung (A. D. 781), of the 
Tang dynasty. The scholars and great statesmen, who had 
become disciples of the western teaching, congratulated 
each other on the fact of their religion having been propa- 
gated in China so early as the time of the Tang ; but if 
they were asked what the Illustrious religion really was, 
they could not tell." 

After this comes an extract from the Taou Jcoo tang Wan 
tseih, Literary Miscellany of Taou-koo Hall, by Hang She- 
tseuen, entitled Supplementary Inquiry into the Illustrious 
Religion. Without making particular mention of the discov- 
ery of the stone, the author proceeds, as if that were an ad- 
mitted fact, to remark upon the religion of which it records 
the existence, and endeavors to draw a parallel between 

* This period is at least four years too early. 
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that and Mohammedanism, and in some respects Buddhism, 
and some other religions also. 

In conclusion, the author of the Kin shih tsuy peen gives 
his criticisms on the opinions of the various authors quoted ; 
from which we extract a few sentences : " We have now ex- 
amined the investigations which have been made regarding 
the source and spread of the Illustrious religion of this tab- 
let. In the Tseen- yen Appendices it is said, ' Now Jesus 
the Lord of Heaven is worshipped by Europeans. Some 
say this is the ancient religion of (Ta-tsin) Syria.' On the 
tablet, there is the expression, ' He appointed the cross as 
the means for determining the four cardinal points.' Now 
Roman Catholics' always raising the hand and making the 
sign of the cross, exactly agrees with the words of the tab- 
let." Again, " The tablet speaks of ' The Most Virtuous 
Alopun from the country of Syria.' The Record of the 
Western Regions, given in the two histories of the Tang 
dynasty, in their accounts of the various kingdoms, state 
that (Fuh-lin) Judea is also named (Ta-tsin) Syria, but they 
do not give a single word respecting the introduction of the 
Illustrious religion into China." Again, " This tablet says 
'The unchangeably chin, true, and invisible,' 'Veiling his 
true dignity,' 'In clear day, he ascended to his true station,' 
' The trice and unchangeable doctrine,' ' Observing the azure 
clouds, he bore the true sacred books.' Here is the word 
chin, true, used in profusion. Now when Mohammedan 
halls are built, they are called Houses of Worship : but 
why are they also called Temples of the True Religion ? 
Now the Mohammedan religion is unquestionably an off- 
shoot from the Illustrious religion ; but while in some things 
they are similar, in others they differ. In consequence of 
the difficulty of understanding these religions, I have not 
been able to separate these things ; and so have presented 
the various discussions on the subject, to afford the means 
of more extensive inquiry. As to the meaning of the word 
king, Illustrious, in the Illustrious religion of the tablet, 
there are two passages in the inscription, viz. 'A king, 
bright, suh, constellation, announced the felicitous event;' 
and ' He suspended the king, bright, jih, sun, to invade the 
chambers of darkness.' There is a mutual agreement in 
meaning here with king sing, the bright star, and king kwang 
lin chaou, the bright glory reflecting its lustre ; but ping 
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being a name of the Imperial family during the Tang dy- 
nasty, there is also a possibility that the word king may have 
been substituted for it."* 

In the Teen yih ko shoo muh, Catalogue Raisonne of the Li- 
brary of the Fan Family at Nmgpo, published by Yiien 
Yuen, the Governor of Che-keang, in 1809, there is a sup- 
plementary volume containing a list of the impressions of 
tablets in the establishment; on the 10th page we find 
there is a copy of the " Tablet commemorating the propaga- 
tion of the Illustrious religion in China ; composed by the 
priest King-teing ; written in the square character by Lew 
Sew-yen ; set up in the 1st month of the year 781." On the 
40th page, among the additions, there is again noted a copy 
of the " Tablet eulogizing the propagation of the Illustrious 
religion in China ; composed by the priest King-tsing, and 
written by Lew Sew-yen ; in the year 782." This last date 
is doubtless a typographical error for 781. 

The Hae kwo too che, Geography of the World, the joint 
production of the well-known Commissioner Lin, and Wei 
Yuen, an officer at court, one of the most popular works 
that have been published of late, first appeared in 1844, and 
soon passed through several editions. The 15th volume, 
which professes to be a descriptive account of Judea, is de- 
voted almost exclusively to a discussion of the Christian re- 
ligion, in which the author takes frequent occasion to exhibit 
the spirit of bitter animosity which he cherishes toward that 
religion. A large portion of the whole is allotted to the 
examination of the Syrian tablet, which is given almost 
entire ; and most of what is contained in the Kin shih tsuy 
peen is here reproduced, the author thus, as it were, endors- 
ing the expression of confidence in the existence and authen- 
ticity of the record ; while not the most remote hint of sus- 
picion to the contrary ever appears. Some additional extracts 
and remarks are also given on the same subject. We select 

* The idea -which the author wishes to present here, is the identity of this 
sect ■with the Parsees or fire-worshippers ; hence supposing the proper word 
for their name was ping, " Illumination from fire ;" but as this character formed 
the name of one of the emperors of the Tang, according to Chinese custom, 
no one else was permitted to use it, and hence they substituted king, a word 
of similar import. This is one of those vain speculations, in which Chinese au- 
thors frequently indulge their imaginations, though there does not appear to 
be any evidence to support the supposition. 
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a few lines of a quotation from the Kwei-sze luy kaou, Journal 
of Varieties for the 13th year of Taou Kwang, by Yu See, 
an inferior government officer. The author's remarks are 
of little critical value, and he shows great inaptitude in deal- 
ing with the subject in hand, although he appears tolerably 
correct in the detail of isolated facts. His chief aim is to 
show that the Christian religion is the natural offspring of 
Buddhism. He says, " Jesus was born in the 2nd year of 
the term Yuen-show of the emperor Gae Te of the flan dy- 
nasty. A bright star announced the glad tidings in the 
land of Judea. In the 2nd year of Keen-chung (781), of the 
Tang dynasty, King-tsing, the priest of the Syrian church, 
set up the tablet commemorating the promulgation of the 
Illustrious religion in China, whence we hear of the first 
erection of Syrian churches, in the 7th month of the 12th 
year of Chin-kwan (638). The tablet speaks of the ' Triune 
and mysterious in substance, the eternal true Lord God;' 
again, it denominates his mother the ' Triune, divided in 
nature, Illustrious and Honorable Messiah ;'* and says that 
' a virgin gave birth to the Holy One in Syria.' Again it 
speaks of ' Aloho (God),' ' Preserving their beards and 
shaving their crowns,' ' Seven times a day having worship 
and praise,' and 'Sacrificing once in seven days.' These 
things, like the Manichean observances, after the Tang dy- 
nasty, are never mentioned in the histories of the Sung and 
Yuen." 

In a recent work, Kwo chaou shejin ching ho, Illustrations 
of the Poets of the Present Dynasty, by Chang Wei-ping, 
of Pwan-yu, the 47th volume of the 2nd section, which 
gives a brief abstract of the geography of foreign nations, 
has the following remarks on the 24th page, respecting the 
cross mentioned on the Tang tablet. "He appointed the 
cross as the means for determining the four cardinal points ; 
he moved the original spirit, and produced the two princi- 
ples of nature (See the Tang tablet of the Propagation of 
the Illustrious religion). The tablet of the Illustrious re- 
ligion, speaking of the cross, says, ' He appointed the cross 
as the means for determining the four cardinal points.' (Jour- 

* The blunder in the interpretation of the inscription is unpardonable in a 
native author, unless we make very great allowance for the doctrinal difficul- 
ties connected with the subjeet. 
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nal,of Varieties, for the 13th year of Taou-kwang.) As 
Aloni and Verbiest, two Europeans, both adopt the tablet 
of the Illustrious religion as an evidence in their favor, 
when Yu See refers the origin of the cross to the tablet 
of the Illustrious religion, where it says, ' He appointed the 
cross as the means for determining the four cardinal points,' 
this is not altogether inapplicable ; but what is meant by 
appointing the cross is not well defined. Now when we 
examine the Arabian Geographical Classic, we become per- 
fectly clear on the meaning of the cross. I have appended 
some quotations from this in the sequel. (Leisure sayings 
of the old fisherman.)" 

The Ying hwan che ho, Compendious Description of the 
World, the most recent native work on geography, has re- 
peatedly called forth the commendations of foreigners, for 
the liberal and impartial manner in which the author treats 
his subject, and was reviewed at some length in some of 
the early numbers of the North- China Herald. In the 3rd 
volume, when describing Persia, the author takes occasion 
to introduce the subject of the Nestor ian tablet. After dis- 
coursing on various ancient religions, supposed to have 
originated in Persia, he proceeds, " There is also the tablet 
recording the propagation of the Illustrious religion in 
China, as related by King-tsing, a priest of the Syrian 
church, A. D. 781." Again, " The tablet of the Illustrious 
religion is still more lying and extravagant ; the Illustrious 
religion is the sect of Fire-worshippers. Where it says, 
'A bright star announced the felicitous event,' 'He sus- 
pended the bright sun, to invade the chambers of darkness,' 
'In clear day, he ascended to his true station, &c.,' the allu- 
sions are all to the solar fire. Again, where it says, ' He ap- 
pointed the cross as the means for determining the four 
cardinal points,' ' Once in seven days, they sacrifice, &c.,' 
it drags in the Eoman Catholic religion. Where it speaks 
of ' The triune and mysterious in substance, the eternal true 
Lord Aloho (Cod),' we do not know who is meant, these 
being all conventional terms. But this is merely a dressing 
up of the dregs of Buddhism ; it is not the Fire-sect ; it is 
not the (Teen) Heaven-sect ; it is not the Buddhist sect ; in 
fine, there is no name by which to classify this religion. 
For the Persians, in worshipping the spirit of fire, adhere to 
their ancient usage ; while Buddhism was practised in India, 

vol. v. 39 
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it was their neighbor on the east ; and the religion of the 
spirit of Heaven, prevailing in Syria, was their neighbor on 
the west ; so that in the time of the Tang dynasty, the Bo- 
man Catholic religion being then flourishing in Syria, it was 
the craft of the foreign priests, to drag the three religions 
into combination, and invent the name of the Illustrious 
religion in order to exalt themselves ; so that the Chinese, 
not understanding their origin and ramifications, might be 
blindly led to adopt their faith ; thus verifying the saying 
of Chang-le, that they are only desirous of hearing some- 
thing strange. Again the tablet says, ' In A. D. 638, the 
Greatly-virtuous Alopun, of the kingdom of Syria, came 
from afar, bringing the sacred books and images, which he 
presented at the chief capital.' If Alopun really came from 
Syria, then his religion was the Bom an Catholic, without 
doubt ; his sacred books should be the Bible and Gospels, 
which have been handed down in Europe, and bis images 
those of Jesus on the cross ; but we have not heard of these 
being in existence at that time ; and when the Illustrious 
religion is said to stand side by side with the fire-spirit of 
the Persians, and to be merely a decoration of the schools 
of Buddhism, this is inexplicable." 

Thus far, we have been particular in giving our authori- 
ties, that others, wishing to do so, may be able to verify the 
statements ; for they are all taken from books within the 
reach of almost every person in China. Those who have 
access to more extensive stores of native literature, would 
no doubt be able to add a great accumulation of evidence. 
The above extracts will be sufficient, however, to show that 
there is but one voice among the Chinese as to the authen- 
ticity of this remarkable monument, for there is nothing on 
the other side of the question knowingly withheld. Besides 
this, if we consider carefully the subject of the inscription, 
it may still further aid us in forming a correct judgment. 

According to history, the Nestorian schism took place in 
the beginning of the fifth century, and the members of this sect 
soon distinguished themselves by their zealous endeavors to 
propagate the faith through various countries. Their chief 
seminary, at Edessa in Mesopotamia, became famed as the 
centre of an extensive system of missionary influence. 
About the close of the same century, this was transferred 
to Nisibis, where it enjoyed the patronage of the Persian 
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monarchs, and was instrumental in sending many divines 
through the countries of Eastern Asia, with the special ob- 
ject of converting the people to the knowledge and faith of 
Christianity. 

Although we meet with indisputable traces of their per- 
severing efforts in the countries of the east during the suc- 
ceeding centuries, yet the circumstantial details left on 
record are meagre in the extreme. We have reason to be- 
lieve; however, that a succession of these zealous men con- 
tinued to travel eastward with this single purpose in view ; 
and especially about the time indicated on the tablet, when 
Mohammedanism was making rapid strides throughout West- 
ern Asia, having just subdued the kingdom of Persia, might 
we naturally look for parties of these religionists, seeking 
refuge in distant lands, forced from their homes by the per- 
secuting zeal of the Mussulmans. According to the testi- 
mony of Chinese scholars, the traces of the existence of 
these foreign sectaries have been wilfully excluded from the 
national histories, and, unless it be on the more durable me- 
mentos of the stone tablets, we can only get a clue to them 
in an indirect way. When, however, these indirect testi- 
monies harmonize with and corroborate the tablets, there is 
little danger of being misled ; and it may be noticed that 
where a discrepancy exists, it is customary with the natives 
to correct their histories by the tablets. 

In the Appendices to the Tseen-yen Hall Tablets there 
is an extract from the Chung-yen sze pae, Tablet of the 
Chung-yen Monastery, composed by Shoo Yuen-yu, in the 
ninth century, as follows: "Among the miscellaneous for- 
eigners who arrived, there were the Manicheans, the Ta tsin, 
' Syrians,' and the worshippers of the Spirit of Heaven.* 
The temples of these three classes of foreigners throughout 
the empire, are not equal in number to those of our Bud- 
dhists in one small district." A search through several works 
on ancient monuments and inscriptions has failed to discover 
this tablet, but there is no doubt of its existence, as it is 
quoted over and over again by other writers ; the author of 
the inscription is a prominent character in history, having 
been censor during the reign of Wan-tsung. 

* The tablet has Tsew shin, The Spirit of Autumn ; but the author who 
makes the extract says that the character tsew is cut by mistake for keen, 
" heaven," in which he is doubtless correct. 
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That the religions of the west, inclusive of the one now 
in question, had gained a prominent standing in the empire 
towards the middle of the eighth century, we know from the 
imperial edict of Heuen-sung, from which an extract is given 
in the Tsihfoo yuen kwei, Great Tortoise of the National Ar- 
chives, a book in 1000 volumes, published by imperial com- 
mand, in the year 1012. It states* that, " In the year A. D. 
746, in the 9th month, an edict was issued, saying, ' The 
religion of the Persian classics, having come from Syria, 
has now been long handed down and practised in China. 
When its votaries first erected their temples, they gave 
them their own national name. Henceforth, to enable 
others to trace their origin, let all the Persian temples be- 
longing to the two capitals have their name changed to 
that of Syrian temples; and let this be complied with 
through all the provinces of the empire.' " The same ex- 
tract is found in the Se ke tsung yu, West-brook Collected 
Sayings, published by Yaou Kwae, during the Sung dy- 
nasty, which also notices several other immigrations of for- 
eign religions (not Buddhist) about the same period ; one as 
early as A. D. 632. 

Tseen, in his Inquiry into the Illustrious Eeligion, quotes 
the following passage from the Ghang-gan che, Topography 
of Chang-gan,f published by Min Kew, in the Sung dy- 
nasty. " On the northeast of the E-ning portal street, is a 
Persian foreign temple, which the emperor Tae-tsung caused 
to be erected for the Syrian foreign priest AloszeJ in the 
year A. D. 639." Again, " To the east of the Le-tseen por- 
tal there is an ancient Persian temple ; this is the Persian 
temple that Pei-loo-sze the Persian monarch requested to 
have erected, in the year A. D. 677." 

In a fragment of a work by Wei Shuh, of the Tang dy- 
nasty, the Leang king sin ke, New Record of the Two Capi- 
tals, there is also a notice of this last-mentioned temple. 
Only the third out of five volumes of this work is extant, 
and that incomplete ; but what remains, being a description 

* Vol. 51, page 20. 

f Chang-gan is the ancient name of Se-gan. 

J The tablet gives Alopun. Perhaps Alosze may be a different form of the 
same name ; or the author of the Topography may have fallen into an error 
in quoting from memory, which is a common occurrence ; or, which is most 
likely, it is a typographical error. 
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of Chang-gan, notices the existence of several of these for- 
eign temples, and has been republished in the Yih tsun 
tsung shoo, Kepository of Eelics. It says, " On the south- 
east of Cross street is a Persian temple. This Persian tem- 
ple was erected in the year 677, at the request of the Persian 
monarch Peih-loo-sze. Again, " On the northeast of Cross 
street is a Persian foreign temple ; south from this is called 
the Keu-tih Way." Whether these last may have been Par- 
see or Christian edifices, is not easy to determine now, as it 
was customary at that time to apply the name of Persian to 
the temples of all the different sects which came to China 
from that quarter. 

The frequency and precision with which names of places 
and persons, together with dates, are employed in any doc- 
ument, have been considered a fair test of its genuineness ; 
as experience has shown that cases of imposture are marked 
by extreme vagueness in this respect. This we might natu- 
rally expect, when we consider the intricate labyrinth which 
the mention of even a few historical incidents involves. 
Where, however, the facts so mentioned mutually support 
and throw light on each other, and where not only the open 
assertions, but the more latent inferences, preserve a general 
consistency together, and harmonize with known history, 
this must form a strong chain of presumptive evidence in 
favor of the document in question. Applying this test to 
the Nestorian monument, we find almost every line marked 
by some historical date, some geographical allusion, or the 
notice of some custom ; and in drawing attention to a few 
of these, it will be observed that while there is no single 
quotation, which, taken as an isolated statement, might not 
perhaps be introduced by a modern hand, yet the harmoni- 
ous sequence in a long train of facts is such as a forger would 
scarcely manage without tripping in some matter. 

The tablet, speaking of the priest Alopun, says, " In the 
year A. D. 635, he arrived at Chang-gan ; the Emperor sent 
his prime minister Duke Fang Heuen-ling, who, taking his 
subordinates to the west border, conducted his guest into 
the interior." On referring to the Tang shoo, History of the 
Tang Dynasty,* we find Fang Heuen-ling spoken of as one 
of the earliest and most attached servants of Tae-tsung, 

* Biographical sectioD, vol. 16. 
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the founder. Born in 580, being the son of a government- 
officer under the declining Suy dynasty, he foresaw at an 
early age the downfall of the reigning house, and resolved 
to cast in his lot with the new aspirant. His attachment to 
his prince, and his qualifications as a statesman, soon pro- 
cured his promotion. In 627, when Tae-tsung assumed the 
imperial dignity, Heuen-ling was made Duke of Hing, and 
in 631 he was promoted to the Dukedom of Wei. In 635, 
the year he is spoken of on the tablet, being that also of 
the demise of Kaou-tsoo, the father of the emperor, we find 
him receiving the confidential commission of an appoint- 
ment to superintend the operations at the royal sepulchre ; 
and at the same time, an acknowledgement of his merit in 
the additional title of Triumvirate Associate of the Bising 
State, and also an emolument equal to the revenue arising 
from thirteen hundred people. During an incursion of the 
Too-kuh-hwan Tartars the same year, Fang Heuen-ling is 
spoken of as holding audiences of great importance, on be- 
half of the emperor. 

The tablet states, "In the year A. D. 699, the Buddhists, 
gaining power, raised their voices in the eastern metropolis." 
This apparently alludes to some act of intolerance practised 
by the Buddhists towards the Christians ; but history makes 
no mention of this ; an attentive consideration of the state 
of affairs, however, at that period, will show that such is by 
no means an improbable event. It should be borne in mind 
that this was during an interregnum in the Tang dynasty. 
On the death of the emperor Kaou-tsung, in 684, his em- 
press, named Woo, seized the reins of government, and 
assumed the supreme power, with the appellation of Tsih- 
teen. Fixing upon Lo-yang, the eastern capital, as the seat 
of government, she banished the rightful heir to the throne, 
and changed the name of the dynasty from Tang to Chow. 
This princess, in her early days, having submitted to the 
Buddhist tonsure, was admitted as an inmate of a nunnery, 
whence she was taken by Kaou-tsung to be his consort, and 
eventually empress. While residing in this religious estab- 
lishment, her mental character and tastes probably received 
much of that bias which particularly marked her after pro- 
gress. Once alone, and free to sway the imperial sceptre, 
ner partiality for the Buddhists soon developed itself, in the 
liberal patronage she bestowed upon that class. Much of 
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the state-revenue was expended in building religious houses, 
and casting brazen images ; and it was only at the impor- 
tunate solicitation of an influential minister, Teih Jin-kee, 
that she was dissuaded from going in state to visit a pagoda 
containing relics of Buddha, at the request of a foreign 
priest, when about to proceed, Teih Jin-kee cast himself 
on the ground before her, imploring her, as she cared for 
the national welfare, to desist ; the desired effect was thus 
obtained.* This took place in 699, the year referred to on 
the tablet, and may show the great influence the Buddhists 
had then obtained at court. Shortly after this, we find a 
spirited memorial presented by Jin-kee, in which he exam- 
ines in detail the various measures adopted by her majesty 
in reference to the Buddhists, and sets forth with a degree of 
freedom the national calamities which such a course was 
likely to produce.f In 705 the government of this princess 
was overthrown, and the Tang succession was resumed in 
the person of Chung-tsung. 

The tablet again says, "In the year A. D. 713, some low 
fellows excited ridicule, and spread slanders in the western 
capital." Kespecting the persecution here hinted at, history- 
is entirely silent, as it is about almost everything connected 
with this sect. All we can assert is that there is nothing 
improbable in the statement. 

On the tablet we read, "The high-principled emperor 
Heuen-tsung caused the Prince of Ning and others, five 
princes in all, personally to visit the felicitous edifice." 
From the Tang history, again, we learn that the Prince of 
Ning was the elder brother of Heuen-tsung, and had given 
way to the latter in the imperial succession. He was pro- 
moted to the princedom of Ning in the year 716. Besides 
these two, the emperor Juy-tsung had four other sons, the 
Prince of Shin, the Prince of Ke, the Prince of See, and the 
Prince of Suy. When Heuen-tsung arrived at Ohang-gan 
from Lo-yang, in 701, he appointed a residence for his five 
brothers in the Hing-king Way, and named it the Eesidence 
of the Five Princes. These six brothers appear to have 
lived together on the most amicable terms, the intercourse 



* Tung keen kang muh, vol. 42. 

f Tang shoo, Biographical section, vol. 39. 
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of the emperor with the other five being frequent and har- 
monious.* 

Again, the tablet states, "In 742, orders were given to 
the great general Kaou Leih-sze, to send the five sacred por- 
traits (of the Tang emperors), and have them placed in the 
church, and a gift of a hundred pieces of silk accompanied 
these pictures of intelligence." In the section of the Tang 
history devoted to the Biography of Eunuchs, Kaou Leih- 
sze occupies the second place on the list. From this me- 
moir we learn that he was a native of Pwan-chow, originally 
surnamed Fung; that he was born near the end of the seventh 
century, and, having become a eunuch, was admitted into 
the palace in his youth ; that some time after, he was adopted 
as the son of an officer in the palace named Kaou Yen-fuh, 
whence he assumed the surname Kaou. The great favor he 
enjoyed with Heuen-tsung may be inferred from a remark 
which that emperor was in the habit of making, " When 
Leih-sze is in attendance, I can sleep in security ;" hence, 
the biographer adds, he was constantly in the palace, only 
going out on rare occasions. In 741, he was made Army- 
controlling Great General, and also Guardian-of-the-right- 
palace-door Great General, being at the same time promoted 
to the dukedom of Po-hae.f In the biography of the 
Prince of Ning, it is said that on the death of that prince, 
in 741, the Great General Kaou Leih-sze was deputed to 
place on his shrine an inscription written by the emperor.^: 
Heuen-tsung being the sixth of the Tang dynasty, the five 
sacred portraits alluded to must be those of the preceding 
five emperors, Kaou-tsoo, Tae-tsung, Kaou-tsung, Chung- 
tsung, and Juy-tsung. 

The tablet says, " When the Duke Koh Tsze-e, secondary 
minister of state, and prince of Fun-yang, first conducted 
the military in the northern region, &c." In the Tang his- 
tory there is a long biography of Koh Tsze-e, from which 
it may be seen that he was one of the principal historical 
personages of the period. According to this, he was born 
in Hwa-chow in 696, and was made Military Commissioner 
for So-fang, the Northern Region, in 755, on occasion of a 

* Tang shoo, Biographical section, vol. 45. 
f Ibid, vol. 134. 
% Ibid., vol. 45. 
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revolt by Gran Luh-shan, a general under the imperial gov- 
ernment, in the suppression of which he took a very active 
part ; and, as a reward for his service, was created Duke of 
Tae-kwoh in 757. In the beginning of 762, he was made 
Fun-yang keun wang, Prince of Fun-yang, and was still alive 
at the date of the inscription, having died in the sixth month 
of the same year, at the venerable age of 85.* 

Among the geographical allusions on the tablet, the name 
of most frequent occurrence is Ta-tsin, which we have trans- 
lated Syria, as there is little room for doubt that this is the 
term most applicable to the eight several occasions on which 
the name is introduced. That the author of the inscription 
himself had not a very clear notion of the country indicated, 
one may be inclined to surmise from the quotation which he 
introduces from the Chinese historical books, written several 
centuries prior to the period in question. A reference to 
the histories of the Han and Wei dynasties, as indicated, 
proves peculiarly unsatisfactory in determining the precise 
country intended. The information furnished by these au- 
thorities has the appearance of a miscellaneous collection of 
statements from various sources ; it being left to the sagacity 
of the reader to discriminate between that which is trust- 
worthy, and a part which evidently borders on the fabulous. 
A statement in the History of the After Han points une- 
quivocally to the Roman empire as Ta-tsin, it being said 
that, the emperor Gran-tun (Anthony) sent an ambassador to 
China, A. D. 166. Other parts of the account, however, 
are exceedingly difficult to reconcile, and it is scarcely prob- 
able that the Nestorian missionaries would select Rome as a 
national designation for their church. The accounts may be 
somewhat harmonized by supposing that, as Syria once 
formed a part of the Roman empire, the name and glory of 
that great empire may have attached to it, in oriental his- 
tory, down to later times. The After Han History corrob- 
orates, in the main, the description of Ta-tsin given on the 
tablet ; we find it there stated that the country is famed for 
its coral, curious gems, fire-proof cloth, life-restoring incense, 
bright-moon pearls, and night-lustre gems. It is also stated 
that the country is entirely free from alarms, robbery, theft, 
and brigandage. The care of the sovereign in the adminis- 

* Biographical section, vol. 10. 
vol. v. 40 
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tration of justice is noticed, and the practice of selecting the 
princes on account of their virtues, as also the great extent 
of the land. But while the tablet states that " on the west 
it extends towards the borders of the immortals and the 
flowery forests ; on the east it lies open to the violent winds 
and weak waters," the Han History on the contrary says, 
"To the west of this kingdom are the weak waters and 
moving sands,* near to the residence of the Se ivang moo, 
' Mother of the western king,' almost at the place where the 
sun sets."f The account of Ta-tsin in the Wei history is 
substantially the same as in that of the Han, but much con- 
densed. The author of the inscription, however, mentions 
another book on which he seems to have relied, Se yih too 
Ice, Illustrated Memoir of the Western Eegions. Although 
there is little probability of obtaining this work now, yet 
we find in the catalogue of books given in the cyclopedia 
Yuh hae,\ that a work of that name is said to have been 
presented to the emperor in the year 661, by Wang Ming- 
yuen, who was sent as commissioner to Turkestan ; which 
may reasonably be supposed to be the book referred to. 
On the heading to the tablet§ this is called "the Illustrious 
religion of Ta-tsin;' 1 '' in the title to the inscription, King-tsing 
is said to be a "priest of the Ta-tsin church;" and in the 
emperor Tae-tsung's proclamation, he says, "let the proper 
authority build a Ta-tsin church in the capital in the E-ning 
Way." Now although it might be inferred that, in the first 
two of these instances, the name Ta-tsin must necessarily be 
used, in compliance with the edict issued by Heuen-tsung 
thirty-five years previously, " that all the temples of Persian 
origin should henceforth pass under that designation ;" yet it 
cannot well be supposed that the same argument would ap- 
ply to the imperial proclamation issued a hundred and seven 

* This is an evident adaptation of one of the most ancient of Chinese tradi- 
tions, which records that the residence of the Se wang moo is unapproachable, 
in consequence of its being surrounded by waters so weak as to be incapable 
of floating the lightest object, and sands which are continually shifting. The 
" weak waters and moving sands" are mentioned in the Yu kung chapter of 
the Shoo-king. 

+ How Han shoo, vol. 118. 

% Vol. 16. p. 1. 

§ In giving the translation of the inscription, in a previous part of this 
paper, the heading of the tablet was omitted ; it consists of nine large char- 
acters in three lines, signifying, " Tablet of the dissemination in China of the 
Illustrious religion of Syria." 
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years prior to the said edict ; hence we are naturally directed 
to Syria, as the cradle of this religion. It is said " the Most- 
virtuous Alopun arrived from the country of Ta-tsin" and 
Tae-tsung, in his proclamation, calls him "The Greatly- 
virtuous Alopun, of the kingdom of Ta-tsin." Again, the 
tablet says, " In 744 the priest Keih-ho, in the kingdom of 
Ta-tsin, looking towards the star (of China), was attracted 
by its transforming influence, &c." In reference to these it 
may be remarked, that although Nisibis was then the chief 
seat of the Nestorian church, yet Syria was still within their 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, there being a metropolitan at Da- 
mascus, and also at Jerusalem. It is possible, however, from 
the loose way in which Ta-tsin is spoken of, that its limits 
may have been extended even far to the east of Syria. The 
only other instance in which Ta-tsin is mentioned, marks the 
spot intended with much greater precision even than all the 
others ; where it is said, " a virgin gave birth to the Holy 
one in Ta-tsin" the birth of our Saviour leaves little room 
for question as to Syria being the locality alluded to. There 
is still, indeed, another reference on the tablet to the same 
locality, though, from the figurative language employed, it 
is much less definite than any of the above-mentioned in- 
stances. It is said, " At that time there was the chief priest 
Lo-han, the Greatly -virtuous Kie-leih, and others of noble 
estate from the Kin fang, ' golden regions.' " It is well 
known that the Chinese, in their cosmic theories, have allot- 
ted each of the four cardinal points respectively to one of 
their original elements, in which category the west is said to 
belong to gold ; hence the force of the above paragraph, 
where by the "golden regions" appear to be meant the 
countries to the west of China. 

The next geographical allusion on the stone reads, " a 
bright star announced the felicitous event, and Po-sze, 'Per- 
sians', observing the splendor, came to present tribute." This 
name was well known to the Chinese at that time, being the 
designation of an extensive sect then located in the empire, 
and the name of a nation with which they had held com- 
mercial and political intercourse for several centuries. The 
statement here is in admirable harmony with the general 
tradition of the early church, that the Magi or wise men 
mentioned in Matthew's gospel were no other than philoso- 
phers of the Parsee sect. 
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Farther down we read, " In the year A. D. 635, Alopun 
arrived at Chang-gan." This scarcely requires any remark, 
as it is well known that Chang-gan of the Tang dynasty is 
the modern Se-gan foo, where the stone was found, and 
where it is preserved to the present time ; and although there 
is nothing in the inscription to indicate the locality of its 
erection, yet, were it left to conjecture, no place could be 
selected with a greater show of probability than this. An- 
other allusion to the same place, however, occurs on the 
tablet, which is not so obvious to the foreign reader, who is 
unable to consult the Chinese original. "We have translated 
it, " in the year A. D. 713, some low fellows excited ridi- 
cule, and spread slanders in the western capital." A trans- 
lation by M. Leontiewski* gives, " and in the western state 
of Chao they attempted to decry it." An English transla- 
tion in the Chinese Repository!' gives, " and in Sikau spread 
abroad slanderous reports." A French version by M. Dal- 
quiej gives, "et la calomnierent dans Sy Kao (c'est 1' an- 
cienne Cour du Eoy JJen uam dans la Province de Xen sy)." 
A Latin version by Kircher§ gives, " calumniatique sunt in 
Sy Kao (antiqua est Regis Ven uam aula in Xen sy Prouin- 
cia)." While the last two of these versions are in error in 
saying that this was the residence of Wan-wang, the two 
preceding leave the locality undefined. The characters we 
have translated "western capital" are 8e Haou, literally 
"western Haou;" Haou being the name of the site, within 
five or six miles of the present Se-gan, where Woo-wang 
established his court after the subjugation of the Shang 
dynasty, about the end of the twelfth century before the 
Christian era. In B. C. 196, Kaou-tsoo of the Han dynasty 
removed his court to this vicinity, then known as Chang- 
gan. Two years later, Hwuy-te, the next emperor, sur- 
rounded it with a wall, and raised it to the rank of a city. 
From that- period down to the Tang, Chang-gan continued, 
with various intervals, to be occupied as the imperial resi- 
dence.|| It is known to be the practice of the literati to give 
the preference to the antique names of places in their ele- 
gant compositions ; hence this designation of one of the two 

* See The Cross and the Dragon, p. 28. f For May, 1845. 

t See La Chine lllusiree. § See China lllustrata. 

J Chang-gan che, toI. 1, pp. 1-4. 
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then existing metropolises. A singular corroboration ap- 
pears to have come to light recently with respect to this site. 
The Syriac legend at the foot informs us that this tablet was 
set up by " the Lord Jazedbuzid, Priest and Vicar-episcopal 
of Cumdan, the royal city." Following this record are 
the names of four dignitaries in Syriac, the last of which is, 
" Gabriel, Priest, Archdeacon, and Ecclesiarch of Cumdan 
and Sarag. " The Roman Catholic fathers were sorely puz- 
zled to apply this name to any definite locality. "While 
Eenaudot, in his " Anciennes Relations," endeavors to prove 
this to be Nanking, Premare denies his position, in an article 
published in the "Lettres edifiantes ;"* and it is only since 
the publication of Eeinaud's Travels of the Arabians in 
China, that we learn that during the middle ages, the place 
known to the Arabs as Kumdan, was no other than Chang- 
gan.f If, then, this place was the Kumdan of Arabian trav- 
ellers, no argument is required to identify it with Cumdan 
in the Nestorian inscription. A topical notice of Chang-gan 
occurs again in Tae-tsung's proclamation, which says, "let 
the proper authority build a Syrian church in the capital 
in the E-ning fang, ' E-ning Way.' " The fragmentary 
work above referred to, New Record of the Two Capitals, 
states:): that, in the third street west from the imperial city, 
the third fang from the north end is called " E-ning fang"% 

* Lettres 'edifiantes et curieuses. Tome 3, p. 579. New edition. Paris. 

f " On the genuinenee9 of the so-called Nestorian Monument of Singan- 
fu," by Edward E. Salisbury, p. 413. Not having the original work at hand, 
we take this statement on the above authority. 

\ Page 14. 

§ The Chang-gan che gives an elaborate detail of the streets and buildings 
in this ancient capital, from which we learn that the city was composed of 
three principal parts : 1st, the Kung ching or " Palatial city," 4 le in extent from 
east to west, and 2 le 270 paces from north to south ; 2nd, the Hwang eking 
or " Imperial city," on the south of the preceding, 6 le 150 paces east to west, 
by 3 le 140 paces north to south, containing 7 streets longitudinally, and 5 
transversely ; 3rd, the Woe hoh ching or " Suburban city," enclosing the two 
preceding on three sides, being 18 le 115 paces from east to west, and 1 5 le 
175 paces from north to south. The whole of this space was parcelled out 
into fangs or solid squares, each square being equally divided by two streets, 
one longitudinally, and one transversely, in the form of a cross, and hence 
termed Cross streets ; with the exception of those fangs to the south of the 
imperial city, in which there were no streets dividing them longitudinally. 
South of the imperial city, the space was occupied by four fangs from east to 
west, and nine from north to south, making thirty -six. On the east and west 
sides of the imperial city respectively, were thirteen fangs, extending the 
whole length from north to south of the suburban city, while the breadth of 
each was occupied by three fangs. 
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and remarks on the next page, that " on the north-east of 
Cross street is a Persian foreign temple."* The Chang-gan 
che statesf that the original name of this was He-kwang fang, 
but was changed to E-ning fang in 617, the national desig- 
nation for that year being E-ning. Another local allusion 
runs thus, " The emperor commanded the priest Lo-han, the 
priest Poo-lun, and others, seven in all, together with the 
Greatly-virtuous Keih-ho, to perform a service of merit in 
the Hing-king kung, ' Hing-king palace.' " In the Chang-gan 
che% we find, that on the east side of the 3rd street east of 
the imperial city, the 4th fang from the north end was origin- 
ally called Lung-king fang, but the name was changed to 
Hing-king fang on the accession of the emperor Heuen-tsung, 
in 713. Within this fang was the residence of the five broth- 
ers of Heuen-tsung. "As the inscription reads, we are led 
to believe that the occurrence there noticed took place in 
741, or shortly after. Now on referring to the Tsih foo yuen 
Jcwei, under the section on Imperial residences, § we find it 
recorded, "that in the year 714, the Prince of Sung| and 
his brothers memorialized the emperor, requesting that he 
would occupy their former residence in Chang-gan as a 
royal palace, which was henceforth by imperial decree desig- 
nated the Hing-king kung, ' Hing-king palace,' and was dec- 
orated with mottoes written by the emperor. In 728, this 
palace was first used in transacting the business of the gov- 
ernment." Frequent mention is made of this edifice in the 
history of that period. In the Ta Ming yih tung che, it is 
said to be five le southeast from the official residence of the 
Prefect of Se-gan foo. 

One of those antithetical sentences with which the in- 
scription abounds, and which has already been noticed, in- 
troduces another name requiring a word of explanation. It 
is, " In the year A. D. 699, the Buddhists, gaining power, 
raised their voices in the ' eastern metropolis.' " The char- 



* A quotation from the Chang-gan che in a preceding part of this paper, in 
which this temple is said to have been erected for the Syrian foreign priest 
Alosze, can leave no doubt as to this being the temple alluded to on the tablet. 

f Vol. 10, p. 9. 

X Vol. 9, p. 2. 

§ Vol. 14, p. 8. 

|| This was the elder brother of the emperor. He was created Prince of 
Sung in 110, and promoted to be Prince of Ning in 716. 
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acters which we have translated " eastern metropolis" are 
Tung Chow, literally " eastern Chow." It has already been 
stated that the empire was at this time under the govern- 
ment of the empress Woo Tsih-teen, who had removed her 
residence from Ohang-gan to Lo-yang* in Ho-nan. By ref- 
erence to the Lo-yang heen che, Topography of Lo-yang, f 
we find the earliest notice of this city as a royal seat, dur- 
ing the reign of Ping-wang (B. C. 770—720) of the Chow 
dynasty, which monarch, it is said, being pressed by the 
western Tartars, fled from the capital Haou eastward, to the 
city of Lo, which was hence denominated Eastern Chow. 
That the dynasty of Woo Tsih-teen was also named Chow, 
might afford a still further reason for restoring the ancient 
appellation. 

The next local reference is as follows, " The accomplished 
and enlightened emperor Suh-tsung rebuilt the Illustrious 
churches in Ling-woo and four other places." The Tang 
History states that this prince was proclaimed emperor at 
Ling-woo in 756, while his father was seeking refuge in the 
country now known as Sze-chuen, on occasion of the re- 
bellion of Gan Lo-shan. Ling-woo is the present Ling- 
chow in Kan-suh. These five places are called keun on the 
tablet. This keun is the name of an ancient territorial di- 
vision of the empire, which had changed its signification 
seven times previous to the Tang dynasty. According to 
the geographical section of the Tang History, about the year 
618 the name keun was exchanged for that of chow through- 
out the empire ; about 742, the name chow was again ex- 
changed for keun ; and in 757, being the second year of Suh- 
tsung, the term keun was finally abandoned, and chow again 
adopted instead. 

The term keun occurs on one other occasion on the tablet, 
in the title of Koh Tsze-e, who is designated Prince of Fun- 
yang keun. Although this title was conferred in 762, five 
years after the geographical abandonment of the word keun, 
yet, as it is exactly confirmed by the biography of Koh- 
Tsze-e, there is no room to doubt its authenticity ; the term 
being probably retained in titles of nobility long after the 
other application had ceased. Fun-yang, in the province of 
Shan-se, is still known by the same name. 

* Within the present Ho-nan foo, the capital of the province, 
t Vol. 10, p. 1. 
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A little lower down there is another part of the empire 
referred to ; "When the Duke Koh Tsze-e at first conducted 
the military in So-fang, ' the northern region,' &c." This is 
the present prefecture of Ning-hea in Kan-suh, which was 
known about the time spoken of, by the names of Hea-chow, 
So-fang, and Ning-so, one of the districts it included being 
also named So-fang. The same name occurs again in the 
title of the priest E-sze, who is called the Associated Sec- 
ondary Military Commissioner for /So-fang, " the northern 
region." 

The last line states that this inscription was " written by 
Lew Sew-yen, formerly Military Superintendent for Tae- 
chow." This is the same as the present Tae-chow in Che- 
keang, which first received that name in 622. 

Another geographical notice occurs on the Chinese part 
of the inscription, where it is said of the priest E-sze, that, 
"from the distant city of Wang-shih, ' Eajagriha,' he came 
to visit Chung-hea, ' China.' " Wang-shih, literally " Eoyal 
residence," which is also the translation of the Sanskrit word 
Eajagriha, is the name of a city on the banks of the Ganges, 
which occurs in several Buddhist works. In the cyclope- 
dia Fa yuen choo lin* an extract from the Shih-urh yew 
king, Classic of the Twelve Excursions, states that the city 
of Lo yue-ke, " Eajagriha," is called in the Tsin yen, " lan- 
guage of China," the city of " Wang-shih ;" and that it is 
reported to have been the city where the first kings of Mo- 
ka-to, "Magadha," lived. The Buddhist traveller Heuen- 
tsang writes the name of this place Ko-h-chay-keih-le-he, 
which is merely another orthography of Eajagriha. As this 
was one of the most important of the Buddhist cities in In- 
dia, it is natural to suppose that E-sze was a Buddhist priest. 

There are many precedents in the national literature, for 
the use of Chung-hea as a designation of China. We find 
this term as early as the third century, in an ode by Pan Koo, 
the historian of the Han ; and the two parts of the name 
are used' separately in the same sense, in the Shoo-king, one 
of the oldest books in existence. One of these, Ghung-kwo 
" the middle kingdom," occurs in the Section Tsze tsae of 
that classic, f and has been retained unchanged down to the 
present time, more than 2,000 years, as an unfading tradition 

* Vol. 44, p. 13. 

\ See Medhurst's translation of the Shoo-King, p. 240. 
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of those early times, when the ruling state was surrounded 
on all sides by a cluster of small feudatories, obedient to the 
commands of the sovereign. This name is also found twice 
on the tablet. The heading is, " Tablet of the dissemina- 
tion in Chung-kwo of the Illustrious religion of Syria." 
The title gives, " Tablet eulogizing the propagation of the 
Illustrious religion in Chung-kwo." The name given for 
China on the Syriac portion of the tablet, is Zinstan. Those' 
who discover China in the " land of Sinim," in Isaiah, will 
probably find here an independent testimony in favor of 
their view, while the arguments that have been brought for- 
ward on that question leave no doubt that Zinstan here ap- 
plies to China. Kircher's China Illustrata may be consulted 
with advantage on the subject, and also an article on the 
"Land of Sinim" in the Chinese Eepository for March, 
1844. It may be noticed, moreover, that the name used for 
China in Buddhist books long anterior to the date of this 
monument, is Che-na* In an extract from a Syriac brevi- 
ary, given by Kircher, the name for China only differs by 
one letter from that on the tablet. In a subsequent part of 
the Syriac, the term makhe dizinio occurs, which we have 
given "king of China;" but the more literal rendering 
would be "king of the Chinese." 

In the Syriac subscription above noticed, the priest Ga- 
briel is called Ecclesiarch of Cumdan and Sarag. It is 
very doubtful what place is here indicated by Sarag. Mos- 
heimf says it is a city of southern China, quoting Ptolemy 
as his authority for the statement. 

In a previous part of the subscription, mention is made of 
" Mailas, Priest of Balach, a city of Turkestan." We find 
in the work of Mosheim above quoted:): a table taken from 
Assemani, of the metropolitan seats of the JSTestorians, in 
which Turkestan forms the nineteenth on the list. 

There is still another national appellation in the Syriac 
portion, where it is said, Besanaih alf utisaain vtarten dia- 
vanoti;' "In the year of the Greeks one thousand and 
ninety-two." It will be observed that the name lavanott 
(Ionians) employed here for the Greek nation, from Javan 

* See Notices of Chinese Buddhism, by Rev. J. Edkins, in the Shanqhae Al- 
manac for 1866. ' 
t Historia Tartarorum Ecclesiastica, Appendix, p. 28. 
% Appendix, p. 2. 
vol. v. 41 
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the ancestor of the race, is quite in harmony with the usage 
of oriental literature, where this ancient term has been re- 
tained long after it was given up in the west. 

Some official designations occur on the tablet, which it 
may not be out of place to mention. It is said, "the Em- 
peror sent his Tsae chin, 'prime minister,' Duke Fang 
Heuen-ling." In the Tang History the same term Tsae chin 
is applied to the prime ministers. At the establishment of 
the Tang dynasty, the duties of the Tsaeseang, "prime min- 
ister," were performed by the chief officers of the three Sing, 
"tribunals," denominated respectively Chung-shoo ling, "sec- 
ondary minister of state," She chung, " imperial attendant," 
and Shang-shoo ling, " chief president ;" who deliberated to- 
gether respecting the government of the state, without the 
appointment of Tsae seang as a separate office. At a later 
period, the inferior ministers declined the duties of Shang- 
shoo ling, in consequence of the emperor Tae-tsung having 
himself formerly sustained that office. Hence the Puh-yays 
became chief officers of the Shang-shoo sing, " President's 
tribunal," and these with the She chung and Chung-shoo ling 
were entitled. Tsae seang* According to the biography 
of Fang Heuen-ling in the Tang History, he was made 
Shang-shoo tso puh-yay, " senior prime minister," in 630, five 
years previous to the time alluded to in the above quota- 
tion, which so far presents a perfect agreement with facts. 

Lower down, we read, "When the Duke Koh Tsze-e, 
Chung-shoo ling, ' secondary minister of state,' &c." The 
office of Chung-shoo ling was first established during the Han 
dynasty, and underwent a variety of changes, both with re- 
gard to the incumbent duties and the name, previous to the 
Tang. At the commencement of that dynasty, the designa- 
tion was Nuy-she ling ; in 620, it was changed to Chung- 
shoo ling ; in 662, this was abandoned for that of Yew seang ; 
in 670, the name Chung-shoo ling was again restored ; in 
685, the name Nuy she was adopted instead ; in 705, Chung- 
shoo ling was renewed ; in 713, this was changed for Tsze- 
we ling ; in 717, the name Chung-shoo ling was again adopt- 
ed ; and was once more changed to that of Yew seang in 
742 ; this last was replaced by Chung-shoo ling in 757, the 
same year in which the Tang History informs us that Koh 
Tsze-e was promoted to that dignity, and just about the time 

* Wan keen twng kaou, Antiquarian Researches, toI. 49, p. 5. 
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alluded to on the tablet, when he was gaining honors by the 
reduction of the insurgents in So-fang. 

Again it is said, " In 742, orders were given to the Ta 
tseang-keun, ' Great General,' Kaou Leih-sze, &c. ;" and his 
biography states that in the same year he was made Kwan- 
hewn, ta tseang-keun, "Army-controlling Great General," and 
Yew heen-mun wei ta tseang-keun, " Inferior-guardian-of-the- 
gate Great General." The Ta tseang-keun was a military title 
first used during the latter part of the third century B. 0., and 
employed in later times, with a great variety of prefixes. 
We find the first mention of the Kwan-keun ta tseang-keun 
about the end of the fifth century, and after a number of 
changes the name was re-established in 637. The title Yew 
heen-mun wei ta tseang-keun was first used in 624.* 

Again, the tablet has, "Our great benefactor the Tsze tsze kea- 
sha seng, 'Imperially-conferred-purple-gown Priest,' E-sze, 
Kin tsze kwang-luh tafoo, ' Titular Great Statesman of the 
Banqueting-house,' Tung So-fang tsee-too foo sze, 'Associated 
Secondary Military Commissioner for the Northern Eegion,' 
and She Teen chung keen, 'Examination Palace Overseer,' &c." 
Without hazarding a conjecture as to who this priest E-sze 
was, it seems evident, from the elaborate array of titles ap- 
pended to his name, that the writer intended to mark it 
with peculiar honor. Near about the time indicated here, 
we find the practice commencing of the emperor's conferring 
gowns on members of the priesthood. The first notice of 
such occurs in 778, when, it is said, the emperor sent a pur- 
ple robe on the occasion of the death of the foreign priest 
Sun-to. The following year, a gown was conferred on the 
priest Ko-tsing, as a special token of imperial favor, f An- 
other instance of the same distinction occurs in the subscrip- 
tion at the foot of the tablet, where the Assistant Examiner 
is called the Tsze tsze kea-sha, " Imperially-conferred-purple- 

fown Priest." The reader of middle-age Chinese history 
oes not need to be informed, that it was no rare occurrence 
for priests to occupy civil and military offices in the state 
during the Tang and preceding dynasties. Of the three ti- 
tles here given, the first is merely an indication of rank, by 
which the bearer is entitled to a certain emolument from the 
state ; the second is his title as an officer actively engaged 

* Tsikfooyeun Jcwei, vol. 340, pp. 1, 5, 19, 20. 
f Ibid., toI. 62, pp. 2, 8. 
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in the imperial service ; and the third is an honorary title, 
which gives to the possessor a certain status in the capital, 
without any duties or emolument connected therewith. 

Tafoo is a dignity of very old standing in China, having 
been used during the Shang dynasty, at least twelve centu- 
ries before the Christian era. The origin of kwang-luh as 
prefixed to titles is to be found in the Paoujin, " Caterer," of 
the Chow.* The name kwang-luh itself was first used about 
a century before the Christian era ;f and the title Kwang-luh 
tafoo was established at the beginning of the third century 
after Christ4 Those who bore this title were privileged to 
wear a silver signet suspended from the waist by a blue tie ; 
in 268 a new order was created, a grade higher, who wore a 
golden signet suspended by a purple tie, and were designa- 
ted Kin tsze kwang-luh ta foo, while those of the old order 
were called Yin tsing kwang-luh tafoo.% 

The Tsee-too sze was a military office introduced early in 
the seventh century, for the purpose of more effectually 
guarding the border territories ; the first appointment hav- 
ing been made in 610.| With each Tsee-too sze, ten subor- 
dinate officers were appointed, with the title of Tung tsee-too 
foo sze.*H The office of So-fang tsee-too sze was established in 
721, with the object of keeping in check the Tartar hordes in 
the north.** Koh Tsze-e received this commission in 754 ; ff 
so that it is probable that E-sze received his appointment as 
Tung So-fang tsee-too foo sze soon after. 

The office of Teen chung keen was first established by the 
Wei dynasty, towards the end of the third century, for the 
purpose of taking cognizance of various duties connected 
with the imperial household. The name underwent several 
changes previous to the Tang. In 662, it was changed to 
Chung yu keen ; and in 670 the original name was restored, 
and continued to be used throughout the dynasty.^ The 
practice of selecting a class of men by examination to fill 
the offices of government began with the Tang ; and in 703 
nominal offices were first conferred upon the successful can- 

* Tsihfoo yuen kwei, vol. 620, p. 1. + Ibid., voL 620, p. 3. 

t Ibid., vol. 620, p. 5. § Ibid., voL 620, p. 10. 

j Wan heen tung kaou, vol 69, p. 12. % Bin Tang shoo, vol. 49, part 2, p. 4. 

** T'uh she fang yu ke yaou, Geography of the Historians, vol. 6, p. 41. 

tf Tung keen kang muh, vol. 44, p. 23. 

jj Wan heen tung kaau, vol. 61, p. 1. 
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didates, with the word She, "Examination," prefixed to the 
official title;* hence the designation of E-sze, She teen 
chung keen. 

Another instance of the above-mentioned use of She oc- 
curs in the Chinese part of the subscription, where the As- 
sistant Examiner is styled She Tae-chang king, Examination 
High Statesman of the -Sacred Eites. The duties of the 
Toe chang-king, which are of very remote origin, appear to 
have arisen from a desire to propitiate the spiritual powers. 
So early as the time of the ancient emperor Shun, we find 
two officers, Pih-e and Kwei, appointed to take charge of the 
sacrificial rites, and of sacred music ; and after more than a 
thousand years, the various charges connected with this 
branch of the public service during the Chow were all under 
the control of an officer styled the Ta Tsung-pih, or Minister 
of Eites. During the Tsin dynasty, which succeeded, the 
name was changed to Fung-chang ; and this was again 
changed to Tae-chang at the commencement of the Han. 
From this to the Tang, the name was several times changed, 
the office being always deemed one of high importance in the 
government. In 661 Tae-chang was changed to Fung-chang ; 
but Tae-chang was again adopted in 670 ; in 701 this was re- 
placed by he title Sze-le ; and in 704 Tae-chang was again 
restored, one officer with this title being termed King, while 
there were two inferiors named Seaou king.f But as the priest 
Ye-le, whose name is inscribed on the tablet, has the word 
She prefixed to his title, it is seen that the title was merely 
nominal in his case, indicating a degree of rank far inferior 
to that of the officer above spoken of. 

The inscription is said to be " written by Lew Sew-yen, 
Chaou e lang, Secretary to Council, formerly Sze sze san- 
keun, Military Superintendent, for Tae-chow." The Chaou 
e lang was a supernumerary office established during the 
Suy, and continued throughout the Tang, but was not re- 
tained after the extinction of that dynasty.j 

The office of Sze sze san keun appears to have existed as 
early as the Han, but there is no record of the duties per- 
taining to it at that time. From the time of the Northern 
Tsie, the post was filled by those distinguished for merit. 



* Sin Tang shoo, vol. 45, p. 6. 

f Wan heen tuna kaou, vol. 55, p. 2. 

\ Yen keen luy nan, voL 97, p, 38. 
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During the Tang, they had charge of the construction of 
public buildings.* 

The Chinese titles and designations of members of the 
hierarchy used on this tablet are all taken from the Bud- 
dhist vocabulary. Alopun, the Nestorian apostle, seems to 
have enjoyed great favor under both the emperors Tae-tsung 
and Kaou-tsung, by the latter of whom he was made Chin- 
kwo tafa choo, Great Conservator of Doctrine for the Pre- 
servation of the State. The title Chin-kwo was conferred 
on various occasions during the Tang, not only on members 
of the priesthood, but also on military officers, as a high mark 
of honor, indicating a degree of merit. A monastery in the 
district of Wan-nien, in the capital, was also distinguished 
as the Chin-kwo sze. The title Tafa choo is obviously of 
Buddhist origin. The title in full is apparently the equiva- 
lent of the Syriac title given on the right side of the Chi- 
nese inscription, Fapasi de Zinstan, or Metropolitan of 
China; and if so, the priest Adam mentioned here must 
have been a successor of Alopun. 

A class of officers subordinate to this is noticed in the 
ode, where it is said that in the time of Kaou-tsung " Fa- 
choo, Overseers of the Church, were appointed in due 
form ;" and at the end, it is said "the Fa choo Ning-shoo 
had the charge of the congregations of the Illustrious in 
the east," at the time the inscription was written. The first 
name on the margin in Syriac is " Mar Johanan, Apiscupo." 
The identity of the Chinese Fa choo and the Syriac Apiscupo 
is no unreasonable supposition, both being appropriately 
translated by the term "Bishop." 

Another name of office occurs in the Chinese subscription, 
in the title of the priest Ye-le, who is called Sze-choo, Chief 
Presbyter. In the Syriac subscription, the title Curapis- 
cupo is four times applied to individuals, viz. to the priest 
Adam, to the priest Jidbuzad twice, and to the priest Sar- 
gis. The latter name, with the same title, again occurs 
among the Syriac names on the margin. The Sze-choo of 
the Chinese here naturally suggests itself as the translation 
of the Syriac Curapiscupo, giving the meaning of " Suffra- 
gan Bishop." 

The term Seng, being the transfer of the Sanskrit Sanga, 
which is the common designation for Buddhist priests, is 

* Wan heen tung kaou, vol. 63, p. 14. 
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used here in the title, where the composition is said to be 
the work of King-tsing, Seng, " priest," of the Syrian church. 
In Tae-tsung's proclamation, he orders that the Syrian 
church in the E-ning Way be governed by twenty-one Seng. 
The same word is used on six other occasions in the inscrip- 
tion with the same meaning ; it is added to three names in 
the subscription ; and fifty-nine names on the margin also 
have this term prefixed. The word Kasiso is used in the 
line of Syriac on the right side of the inscription, in the 
name Adam Kasiso ; and five persons named in the Syriac 
part of the subscription are termed Kasiso; twenty-eight 
names on the margin also have this word appended. There 
is no doubt about the identity of the Chinese Seng and the 
Syriac Kasiso, the translation of both being "Priest." 

On the inscription we read again, that about the year 713, 
" there was the Seng-show, ' chief priest,' Lo-han, &c." In 
another place, Lo-hang is called simply a Seng, but the pre- 
vious quotation evidently marks a superior station in the 
Church. Probably the Syriac of this term is to be found in 
the subscription, where the priest Gabriel is called Risch or 
" Ecclesiarch" of Cumdan and Sarag. 

In Tae-tsung's proclamation, it is said, "The Ta-tih, 
' Greatly- virtuous,' Alopun of the kingdom of Syria, &c." 
In an after part of the inscription, it is said that about the 
year 713 there was " the Ta-tih Kie-leih, &c." Lower down, 
the emperor Heuen-tsung is said to have commanded seven 
priests " together with the Ta-tih Keih-ho, to perform a ser- 
vice of merit, &c." Among the names on the margin, also, 
there is one " Ta-tih Yaou-lun." This Ta-tih is a term of 
very frequent occurrence in Buddhist books written during 
and previous to the Tang, being applied as a title of cour- 
tesy to the Buddhist priests. An instance occurs on the 
tablet commemorative of the Indian Buddhist priest Puh- 
kung, in Se-gan foo, which was erected the same year as the 
Nestorian tablet, according to the dates. In the title, he is 
called Ta-tih Ho-shang. We find something nearly corres- 
ponding to this also, in the use of the Syriac prefix Mar, 
" Lord." This occurs once in the single line down the left 
side of the inscription, in Mar John Joshua ; twice in the 
Syriac subscription, in the names Mar Jazedbuzid and Mar 
Sergius ; and five times in the margin, in the names Mar 
John, Mar Sergius three times, and Mar Joseph. 
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In the first instance where Alopun is mentioned on the 
tablet, he is called the Shang-tih, " Most-virtuous," Alopun, 
which appears to be merely an intensification of the pre- 
ceding term. 

Among the Chinese names on the margin is one styled 
" Laou suh-ya Keu-mo," where the title is equivalent to our 
"Doctor." 

Some other Syriac titles occur among the names of eccle- 
siastical dignitaries. On the left-side line, we find aba daba- 
hotha Mar Hana Jesua katholika patriarchis, " The Chief Fa- 
ther, Lord John Joshua, the Universal Patriarch." The 
identity of this with the title of the Patriarch of the Nesto- 
rians is at once obvious. 

In the subscription, we have " Gabriel, Arcodiahon, ' Arch- 
deacon ;' " and the same title occurs again in the margin, in 
" Aggeus, Priest and Arcodiahon of the city of Cumdan." 

Again, in the subscription, there is "Adam, Meschamschbno, 
'Deacon.'" 

It is deserving of remark, also, how the author has con- 
trived to vary his expressions in noting the several dates, 
thus giving evidence of a master-hand in this style of com- 
position. The first noticed is the arrival of Alopun, which 
took place in Chin-hwan heu sze, " the ninth year of Chin- 
kwan," this being the national name for the term of years 
beginning with the reign of Tae-tsung, A. D. 627, making 
the year in question 635. The word sze, which is employed 
here for year, was the term used for that purpose during the 
Shang, and is found in the history of that dynasty in the 
Shoo-lcing, B. C. 1753* 

A little lower it is said, that Tae-tsung issued the procla- 
mation in Shih urh nien tsew tsee yue, "the twelfth year, 
autumn, in the seventh month." This corresponds to the 
year A. D. 638. The word nien, which represents year 
here, was first brought into use in the Chow dynasty, B. C. 
1134.f 

Again, it is stated, that "In Shing-le nien, 'the years of 
Shing-le? the Buddhists, gaining power, &c." Shing-le is 
the name for the period commencing from the beginning of 
the Chinese year corresponding to our 698, and ending on 

* See Medhurst's Shoo-Mng, p. 140, &c. 
t See Medhurst's Shoo-king, p. 182. 
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the fourth day of the fifth month in 700.* This was the 
fifteenth time the name had been changed during the* reign 
of the empress Woo Tsih-teen. 

Immediately following the last quotation, we read, '"In 
Seen-teen mo, 'the end of Seen-teen, 1 &c." We find that the 
term Seen-teen lasted from the beginning of the eighth month 
in 712 till the last day of the eleventh month in 713 ; being 
just about the time of the accession of Heuen-tsung. On the 
first day of the twelfth month, the name of the whole year 
was changed to the "first of Kae-yuen," so that the name 
Seen-teen is omitted in some of the national chronologies. 

Again it is said, "In Teen-paou tsoo, 'the beginning of 
Teen-paou,' 1 orders were given to the Great General Kaou 
Leih-sze, &c." The term Teen-paou began on the first day 
of the first month of the year answering to our 742, which 
is no doubt the year alluded to here. 

The next date mentioned is "In San tsae, ' the third year,' 
the priest Keih-ho in the kingdom of Syria, &c." It is a 
fact noted in the Chinese annals, that on the first day of the 
third year of Teen-paou, 744, the word nien, "year," was 
exchanged for tsae, which last continued to be used till the 
fourth day of the second month of the first year of Keen-yuen, 
758, when it -was abandoned for nien by authority of the 
emperor Suh-tsung. Tsae was the word used for year in the 
time of the ancient emperors Yaou and Shun, upwards of 
twenty-three centuries before the Christian era.f 

The tablet is said to have been erected in Keen-chung urh 
nien, suytsae tso-yo, taeHsuh yue, tseihjih, ta-yaou-san-wan jih, 
"the second year of Keen-chung, the year being in the sign 
tso-yo, the month tae-tsuh, seventh day, being ta-yaou-san-wan 
day." The term Keen-chung began on the first day of the 
Chinese year answering to our 780, which makes the date 
on the stone, the second year, correspond to 781. The word 
suy for " year" appears to have been first used during the 
Hea, twenty-two centuries before the Christian era.:": When 
the year is said to be in tso-yo, this is a tradition of an ancient 
practice, according to which the year was chronicled by the 
progress of the planet Jupiter through the twelve signs of the 



* Where the date 699 is given above, it should be altered to correspond 
to this. 

f See Medhurst's Shoo-king, p. 10. 

% Ibid., p. 126. 
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zodiac. As it was found that the course of Jupiter through 
the whole circle occupied nearly twelve years, it was termed 
suy sing, " the year star," each of the twelve years having a 
special designation, according to the sign then occupied by the 
planet. These twelve designations were made to correspond 
with the terms of the duodenary cycle, Tsze, Chow, Yin, &c, 
and in order to counterbalance the deficiency caused by the 
more rapid progress of Jupiter, one term of the cycle out of 
every one hundred and forty-five was abandoned. But in 
the course of time, the accelerated velocity of Jupiter showed 
this to be insufficient, and, after the Western Han, the terms 
of the cycle were continued uninterruptedly, without regard 
to the place of Jupiter in the heavens. The same phrase- 
ology, however, has been preserved down to later times, 
although the law that gave rise to it was lost to the Chinese 
for many centuries, and has been only recently recovered by 
the researches of modern native scholars. So that when this 
formula is met with in Chinese documents later than the 
Han, it is only to be taken as a synonym of the ordinary 
terms of the cycle, and not as in any way indicative of the 
place of Jupiter at the time given. The name tso-yo is the 
equivalent of the term yew, the tenth in the cycle, being that 
of the date 781. The meaning of these twelve ancient desig- 
nations is now unknown to the Chinese.* 

The month is here called Tae-tmh. This is a vestige of 
an extremely ancient terminology, to the origin of which it 
would be difficult to give a date. Tae-tsuh is the name of 
one of the twelve musical tubes ; but these were also, by a 
special contrivance, used to determine the temperature of the 
earth during the twelve months of the year, and the seasons 
were fixed accordingly.! In an ancient calendar, Yue ling, 
found in the Le he, or Book of Bites, the Tae-tsuh is called 
"the temperature tube of the first month of spring." Al- 
though these names have now gone out of general use in 
the calendar, the literati still frequently employ them as an 
embellishment to their compositions. The seventh day of 
this month is also called Ta-yaou-san-wan day. No satisfac- 

* Theae are to be found in the XTrh-ya, probably the most ancient diction- 
ary in existence, composed more than a thousand years before the Christian 
era. 

f The names and proportions of these twelve tubes may be seen in Med- 
hurst's Shoo-king, p. 21. 
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tory explanation of this term has been given ; it is possibly 
the name of some day peculiar to the sect. Some have 
given it as Sunday, which may be correct ; for we find by 
calculation that the seventh day of the first month of that 
year, being February 4th, actually fell on a Sunday. An 
independent calculation of the same problem, by a Chinese, 
according to the native method, giving the same result, may 
be seen in the Hongkong Chinese Serial, Sea urh kwei chin, 
for September, 1855. 

A further means of verifying this date is given in the 
Syriac at the foot, where the tablet is said to have been set 
up "in the year of the Greeks one thousand and ninety-two." 
There is no difficulty in identifying this date, for it is well 
known that the Greek, or Syro-Macedonian era, being the 
one used by the Syrians, Arabs, and Jews, commenced in 
the autumn of the year B. C. 312* So that the 312th 
year of that era ended in the autumn of the year A. IX 1. 
Carrying the series down to the February of 781 brings it to 
about the middle of the year 1092 of the Greek era, exactly 
agreeing with the statement on the tablet. 

Among the various doctrinal subjects which are touched 
upon in the introductory part of the inscription, there is 
one especially deserving of notice, as furnishing strong pre- 
sumptive evidence of the Nestorian origin of this monu- 
ment, where we find the expression, Ngo san-yih fun-shin 
king tsun Me-she-ho, " Our Triune, Divided-in-nature, Hlus* 
trious and Honorable Messiah ;" and again, in the ode, it is 
said, Fun-shin chuh tae, " Divided in nature, he entered the 
World." The occurrence of the term fun-shin, "Divided in 
nature," twice in the inscription, is sufficient to attract atten- 
tion, from the uncommon character of the expression ; but 
when we remember the peculiar doctrines on account of 
which the Nestorians separated from the church of Rome, 
we can have very little doubt as to the origin of this term. 
For, had the inscription been composed by partizans of the 
Roman church, we cannot conceive that they would have 
been so inconsiderate as to employ an expression which, 
although by a forced interpretation they might accede to it, 
yet would always be liable to construction in favor of the 
doctrine which they termed heresy ; and that too just at 

* See Prideaux's Old and New Testament connected, yol. 1, p. 514. 
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the time when their opponents were mating great efforts, 
and spreading widely through the countries of the east. 
■For the same reason, there is as little ground to think that 
it was composed by Roman Catholics of later times, as some 
are prone to believe ; for, had it been so, it is incredible that 
they would designedly introduce an element calculated to 
overthrow the fact it was their intention to establish. The 
Jesuit Father Kircher has written a work to prove the gen' 
uineness of this tablet, in which he speaks of the Syrian 
preachers as tainted with the heresy of the detestable Nes- 
torius* The characters fun-shin cannot be taken in the 
sense of "to give a body," as some have suggested; for 
although in some cases fan may mean " to distribute," yet 
the violence done to the language by such a rendering here 
is too obvious to be admitted. The Chinese language is not 
Wanting in terms fully to express such an idea ; while, were 
a concise term descriptive of the Nestorian tenet required, 
it is doubtful whether a more adequate expression could be 
selected than fun-shin. 

It should be observed that, in the second of the above 
phrases, the word toe is used instead of she, which is the usual 
term ; this phraseology is peculiar to the Tang, and was em- 
ployed in consequence of she being one of the characters 
in the name of the emperor Tae-tsung ; his private name 
being She-min, and Chinese etiquette requiring that no sub- 
ject of that dynasty should make use of such characters. 
This rule is observed even in the title of one of the suc- 
ceeding emperors, who is designated Tae-tsung, while under 
other circumstances his title would have been She-tsung. 
The same remark will apply to a sentence in the former 
part of the inscription, where it is said Tung jin chuh toe, 
" he appeared in the world as a man." 

It has been remarked that, for aught that there is peculiar 
to Nestorianism, the account of the incarnation might as 
well have proceeded from a partdzan of the much disputed 
appellation Theotoleos. But it may be added that, if there 
is nothing which can be viewed as peculiarly Nestorian in 
the plain scriptural account which is given, Shih neu tan 
shing, " a virgin gave birth to the Holy one," there is at 
least as little that can be taken controversially against the 

* La Chine Illustrbe, p. 76. 
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Nestorians, or even against the probability of its having 
emanated from them. 

A Buddhist influence is observable in the term employed 
for " angel," Shin teen; the teen being the generic name for 
the various classes of Devas, or celestial beings, in the Bud- 
dhist mythology, and the qualifying term shin marking the 
essentially spiritual character of the agent. 

Some interesting notes respecting the sacred Scriptures 
are found in this inscription. After noticing the completion 
of the ancient dispensation, it speaks of the " preservation 
of twenty-seven Sacred Books, exactly the number we 
have in the New Testament. It states further that when 
Alopun arrived from Syria, " he brought the true Sacred 
Books," and adds, " the Sacred Books were translated in the 
imperial library." Tae-tsung also, in his proclamation, 
states that " Alopun has brought his Sacred Books and im- 
ages from Syria, and presented them at our chief capital." 
In the ode, again, it is stated that " the Scriptures were trans- 
lated, and churches built." From the prominent way in 
which the Scriptures are here mentioned on several occa- 
sions, it was probably considered a matter of importance 
with these Nestorian missionaries to have them disseminated 
among the Chinese. The mention of their being translated 
under imperial surveillance harmonizes very accurately with 
what history informs us of the state of translatorial labors 
about that time under the imperial patronage, the Buddhist 
traveller Heuen-tsang being engaged about the middle of the 
seventh century in his arduous labors on the Buddhist books, 
by special command. If the Scriptures were translated then, 
and there is no reason to doubt it, it is possible that some 
portion of this work may still be preserved in some of those 
depositories of literary treasures with which China abounds ; 
no evidence of such a fact, however, has come to light in 
modern times. In the Lettres Edifiantes there is a notice 
by Gaubil, in 1752, of a manuscript being found in the pos- 
session of a Mohammedan, the descendant of Christian or 
Jewish ancestors from the west, written in characters almost 
the same as those on the Christian monument in Shen-se. 
This was carefully copied, and the fac-simile forwarded to 
Paris. It was afterwards examined by the Baron de Sacy, 
who pronounced it to be part of the Syriac version of the 
Old Testament, with hymns and prayers, written in the Es- 
tranghelo character. 
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As the chief objector in modern times to the genuineness 
of this tablet is 0. F. Neumann, Professor of Chinese, it 
may be well to glance at the objections which he brings for* 
ward. He says,* "The authors of the inscription were 
Syrians, or at least of Syrian origin, and were in constant 
communication with the West: how then comes it, that 
they describe Tatschin (the West) precisely as Chinese geog- 
raphy under the Tang does ? Have the Spaniards and Por- 
tuguese, the Dutch and English, in the monuments which 
they have left on foreign soil, described Europe and their 
father-land according to truth, or according to the fabulous 
views of foreign nations ?" A very little reflection is suffi- 
cient to remove any difficulty on this point. The Chinese, 
from the earliest times, have always been careful to collect 
what information they could obtain respecting foreign na- 
tions, officers having been appointed whose special duty it 
was to attend to this ; not indeed by long and perilous voy- 
ages of discovery, but by minutely inquiring, of the envoys 
from foreign parts, the national character and customs, the 
distance and extent of the countries, and a variety of par- 
ticulars respecting the kingdoms to which they severally 
belonged ; all which were chronicled in the state archives, 
every accession to the previous information being annexed 
to the national history at the close of each dynasty. By 
this means, together with the additional matter procured 
by several native travellers who visited foreign parts, the 
Chinese became possessed of a very respectable knowledge 
of other Asiatic nations, at a time when geographical sci- 
ence had certainly not made great progress in Europe ; and 
indeed, to the present day, the most authentic account of 
some countries is to be found in the Chinese annals. Had 
the Nestorians, or other travellers from the west, during 
the Tang, brought with them any additional information 
of importance, the Chinese would certainly have availed 
themselves of it. But there is no reason to conclude that, 
because the authors of the inscription were of Syrian ori- 
gin, they must therefore give an account of their father- 
land different from that found in the Chinese books, when 



* We rely upon Professor Salisbury's paper on the Nestorian tablet, for 
the statement of these objections, -which is given as a quotation from the 
Jakrbiicher fur wUsensckaftliche Kritih, for 1880. 
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these books were correct in their general statements on the 
subject. The presumption is, that they would rather prefer 
such statements as the natives could at once recognize, thus 
more easily directing attention to that country which it 
was their object to point out. Although there may be some 
difficulty now in recognizing the various national features 
alluded to on the stone, yet there is no proof whatever that 
it is a false record. The Mohammedans in China are very' 
numerous, and their ancestors were originally from the 
west ; but we might look in vain among them for the pres- 
ervation of any descriptions of the countries of their ances- 
tors more authentic than other Chinese possess. The Jews 
have been resident in China for a much longer period, but 
no records have been preserved by them of the country 
whence they came. 

Neumann proceeds, " Have the Chinese ever called India 
itself Tatschin, and was not the name given to the West, 
at the period of the inscription, Fulin ?" It is not very ob- 
vious with what view the Professor introduces this sentence, 
as its tendency appears to be to nullify the force of the para- 
graph above noticed. But as this point seems to be given up 
in a later article from his pen, it is unnecessary to notice it, 
farther than to remark that, although the name Fulin is 
applied to that country in the Tang History, yet Ta-tsin was 
the name by which it was generally known in the early 
period of the dynasty, and down to much later times this 
name was used, as can easily be proved by a reference to 
native Chinese works of the period. 

" Upon the chronological error in respect to the Syrian 
patriarchs (of three years), we will lay no particular stress; 
Kenaudot's ground is indeed untenable, for there was, espe- 
cially under the Tang, much communication between east- 
ern and western Asia." The error here hinted at is, that 
the date given on the stone, both according to the Chinese 
and the Syriac, being A. D. 781, February 4th, the name of 
the Nestorian Patriarch for the time is given as John Joshua, 
or Ananjesus, while history states that this Patriarch died 
in 778. It would be desirable to know at what period of 
the year his death took place, as, were it about the end of 
778, the time elapsed between that and the date on the 
stone would not greatly exceed two years, instead of three ; 
moreover, the probability is that this inscription was written 
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and cut some time before the date of its erection. Neumann 
speaks of there being much communication between eastern 
and western Asia during the Tang ; but, in view of the in- 
formation that can now be obtained on this subject, there is 
no ground to believe that reports were annually passing be- 
tween Syria and China ; indeed, considering the difficulties 
of such a hazardous enterprize, it is much more reasonable 
to assume that the arrival of strangers from the far west 
was a comparatively rare occurrence. Hence we see noth- 
ing forced in Kenaudot's supposition that the tidings of the 
Patriarch's death may not have reached the Christians in 
China when the monument was erected. Assemani's refer- 
ence also is much to the point, when he draws attention to 
the fact that there is a letter now in the Vatican, which cer- 
tain Nestorian bishops who had been sent to Malabar ad- 
dressed to their Patriarch in Assyria about the year 1502, 
when he had been dead already two years. Another in- 
stance of a similar kind and more recent date may be cited, 
as more calculated to excite surprise, and yet of undoubted 
authenticity. Napier, the inventor of logarithms, died on 
the 4th April, 1617. On the 28th July, 1619, more than 
two years after his death, Kepler, who had not yet heard of 
this event, addressed a letter to him describing the progress 
of his astronomical tables, in consequence of the aid derived 
from logarithmic computation. This letter is preserved in 
the "Memoirs of John Napier of Murchiston," published in 
Edinburgh, 1834* 

" But never, never, would a Chinese emperor, in a public 
decree, have dared to say of a foreign doctrine : ' it must be 
published throughout the land,' without stirring up a revolt 
in the body of the nation, the Schukiao ; never has a Chi- 
nese emperor caused the saered Scriptures to be translated, 
and made known through the whole empire (' he specially 
commanded to publish it,' &c); never has an emperor 
caused a church to be built in his capital, and never were 
there churches standing in every city. "We deny all this so 
decidedly, because in Chinese history, where even the slight- 
est inclination of the emperors to the Taosse and Buddhists 
is noticed, and blamed, not the remotest trace of it all is to 

* This notice is taken from a review by Biot in the Journal des Savans for 
March, 1835. 
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be found. And let it now be considered what an emperor 
it is who found the doctrine of Olopen so excellent ; it is 
the emperor who passes for a reinstator of the pure doctrine 
of Kong-tse, who declared : ' there is no salvation out of the 
doctrine of the perfect wise man.' " The above reasoning 
no doubt appears very conclusive to the Professor, but, un- 
fortunately for his argument, we have a fact at hand which 
is of more weight than mere hypothesis. This imperial de- 
cree, which is so offensive in his sight, is actually found in 
almost the same terms in the forty-ninth volume of the Tang 
hwuy yaou, Collection of Important Matters of the Tang, a 
book published during the Sung, in 961, and now forming part 
of the imperial library Sze koo chuen shoo, the highest guaran- 
tee for its authenticity. The Ping-tsin suhpae ke, Ping-tsin 
Supplementary Tablet Memorial, published in 1813, quotes* 
this proclamation in full from the tablet, and adds, " This is 
substantially the same as that contained in the Tang hwuy 
yaou, except that the latter says ' the Po-sze, Persian, priest 
Alopun,' Persia being the original name of the kingdom 
of Ta-tsin. The Chang-gan che erroneously gives Alosze." 
Neumann objects to the statement that there were " churches 
standing in every city," but this is not exactly what the 
stone says ; the expression is Choo chow, which may be trans- 
lated "the various departments;" as choo does not always 
signify " without exception." Now this statement tallies re- 
markably with the extract from the imperial edict by Heuen- 
tsung, which we have already given, where it says, "let 
this be complied with choofoo hewn, 'through the various 
departments.'" And the coincidence of the geographical 
terms here may be again noticed. As before remarked, the 
word chow was used from about 618 till 742, when it was 
exchanged for foo and keun. The first quotation being in 
the time of Kaou-tsung, who reigned from 650 to 683, it has 
the word chow ; the second being in 745, the other terms are 
used in the same sense, which furnishes a strong collateral 
evidence of the truth of the former. Surely Professor Neu- 
mann has not read Chinese history very attentively, if he 
is ignorant of the great favors that have been conferred on 
the Buddhists at various times by the Chinese emperors; 
and in particular that this very Tae-tsung, whom he looks 

* Vol. 1, p. 16. 
vol. v. 43 
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upon as " the reinstate* of the pure doctrine of Confucius," 
received with honors the Buddhist Heuen-tsang on his 
return from his travels, with more than six hundred of the 
Indian Buddhist sacred books, which this emperor set him 
to get translated, under his own immediate patronage.* 

The fact that the Nestorian religion existed in China for 
many centuries is established upon such abundant evidence, 
and is so generally credited, that it would be superfluous 
to adduce any proof in answer to the doubts thrown out by 
Neumann ; neither are the Syrian writers altogether silent 
on the subject, as his remarks would imply. 

The last argument brought forward by the " leader of the 
opposition," as Professor Salisbury terms him, is "that both 
the Chinese and the Syriac characters of the inscription are 
modern, not such as were in use in the eighth century." 
Neumann is certainly a bold man to stake his sinological 
reputation on this statement. "Were there no other evi- 
dence to testify to the genuineness of this inscription, still 
the style of the hand- writing would form an overpowering 
argument in its favor with every Chinese of any literary 
pretension. There is probably no people in the world who 
pay so much attention to the various delicate distinctions of 
different hands ; so that it is difficult for a foreigner to un- 
derstand the minute shades of touch by which they are able 
to classify, with an accuracy truly astonishing, not merely 
the several dynasties, but the various schools of writing 
under each dynasty. A long list of names is on record of 
those who have distinguished themselves in this art, from 
very early times down to the present day ; and few Chinese 
gentlemen of any taste would think of being without a set 
of impressions taken from stone tablets, as specimens of their 
works. There is a class of caligraphers who make a partic- 
ular study of these old specimens, and pride themselves on 
being able to imitate them with a great degree of accuracy ; 
and none are more highly esteemed or closely studied than 
the productions of the Tang artists ; yet with all their care 
and practice, it is generally admitted that a modern imitation 
by the most skilful hand can never deceive a connoisseur. 
One of the most famous of this class in modern times, named 
Wang Wan-che, has written a work called Ewae-yu tang te 

* Tsihfoo ynen kvsei, rol. 61, p. 17. 
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po, Kwae-yu Hall Notes and Postscripts, containing noti- 
ces of the most approved specimens of hand-writing, ancient 
and modern. On the tenth page of the third volume, noticing 
the Nestorian inscription, he says, " This tablet, inscribed by 
Lew Sew-yen, is a specimen of the style chiefly aimed at by 
Chaou Yung luh, and is distinguished among the hand- writ- 
ings of the Tang for its extreme clearness, softness, elegance, 
and richness. The strokes of the characters on the tablet 
are slender, and not cut to a great depth ; but the people of 
Shen-se, in rubbing impressions from it, have always lost 
sight of the excellence of its character, in consequence of 
the rarity of those who are clever at this work. When I 
paid a visit to Se-gan, Peih Tsew-fan holding office in Shen- 
se that same year, he took a general superintendence of the 
ancient tablets ; this tablet was removed to the Kin-ching 
monastery, where he caused a building to be erected in 
which it was deposited, and gave it in charge to the head 
priest King-kwan, that people from other parts might not 
take impressions at pleasure. Having selected an expert 
workman, I had several fine impressions taken, and having 
obtained the exact form, I became conscious of a superiority 
in it which the former copies did not exhibit." These re- 
marks are deserving of attention, as coming from a scholar 
who had attained the very highest rank. A great number 
of impressions must have been taken from this stone, for 
they are to be found in almost every city for sale, and 
every literary man of any standing knows the character 
of this inscription, and recognizes it as soon as he hears the 
name ; and when the suggestion is made to the natives of 
the probability that it is a forgery, the unanimous reply is 
that such a thing was never known in China, and, further- 
more, that it could not possibly pass undetected ; or, were it 
attempted to pass off the Nestorian tablet for any date prior 
to, or later than, the Tang, it would be in vain, for the hand- 
writing would at once betray the period to which it belonged. 
With respect to the Syriac portion of the inscription, Pro- 
fessor Salisbury will be admitted to be a competent witness, 
and we have it upon his authority that " the characters are 
unquestionably Estranghelo, Neumann's declaration to the 
contrary notwithstanding ;"* nor will he be looked upon as 

* On the Genuineness of the so-called Kestorian Monument, p. 410. 
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one biased in favor of the tablet, since be gives it as bis 
opinion "that the Jesuits of China could, probably, have 
had the Syriac part of it made up in India."* 

Not only are the Chinese characters formed in exact ac- 
cordance with every specimen of the period in question, 
bat the evidence arising from the style of the composition 
is equally conclusive. The terse antithetic style of the 
Tang -writers, with the extreme paucity of particles, forms a 
very conspicuous stage in the history of Chinese literature ; 
and rare indeed is the attainment of those who are able to 
imitate it. The differences in style between the writers of 
various ages are so extremely well defined in China, that it 
would be a very hazardous undertaking for any one to try 
to pass off his work for that of a former age, and it would 
be no common production that should pass muster before the 
keen practised eyes of native critics. The peculiarities of 
the Tang style are found very clearly marked in the Nesto- 
rian inscription, so as to afford the most convincing proof 
to the minds of native scholars. The influence of the three 
national religious sects may be traced in the phraseology. 
That the author was one of the literary class there is no 
room to doubt, as the work bespeaks one well versed in 
Confucian lore ; while the various transfers, and marked 
allusions to a foreign faith, must give it an air of mystery 
to Chinese readers in general. This mystery, however, 
disappears to one who is acquainted with Christian doc- 
trines ; and he finds the tenets of the Christian faith clothed 
in an elegance of diction unobjectionable even to Chinese 
taste. Throughout the whole, there is an evident inclina- 
tion to Buddhism, in the nomenclature adopted for the vari- 
ous ecclesiastical institutions; while Taouist phraseology 
and ideas are conspicuous in the imperial proclamation. 
This last peculiarity will be observed in most of the decrees 
of the Tang emperors, and is to be accounted for by the 
fact, that the imperial family looked upon Laou-keun, the 
founder of Taouism, as their ancestor, the name of both 
being Le. 

We have thus glanced at the several points of evidence 
which appear to us most conspicuous, leaving out of view 
what is said on the subject by adherents of the Christian 

* On the Genuineness of the so-called Nestorian Monument, p. 409. 
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faith, foreign or native. . We have given extracts from sev- 
enteen different native authors (and the number might be 
easily enlarged) respecting this tablet, each of whom has 
something peculiar to say regarding it ; but we have not 
been able to discover the slightest hint of a suspicion as to 
its genuineness or authenticity. The discovery also in a 
book of the Sung dynasty of the imperial proclamation it 
contains, and the record in two different works, one of the 
Sung and one of the Tang, of the existence of a foreign 
temple in the very spot indicated on the tablet, form a spe- 
cies of corroboration not to be overlooked ; while the testi- 
mony of these works as to other foreign temples about that 
time is valuable collateral evidence. 

The Ghang-gan che, quoting from the earlier work, gives 
a summary of the religious edifices in that city during the 
Tang, viz. : " 64 Buddhist monasteries, 27 Buddhist nunne- 
ries, 10 Taouist monasteries, 6 Taouist nunneries, 2 Persian 
temples, and 4 chapels of the Heaven-worshippers."* The 
imperial edict of 746, which is to be found in several Chi- 
nese books, speaks unmistakably of the increase of these 
foreign religions in China. By a decree issued in 845 by 
the emperor Woo-tsung, " all those belonging to the Ta-tsin, 
' Syrian,' and Muh-hoo, ' Mohammedan,' religious orders were 
commanded to retire to private life, and such foreigners as 
might be among them to return to their own countries. "f 

In a narrative given by two Arabian travellers, it is stated 
that 120,000 Mohammedans, Jews, Christians, and Par- 
sees were slain during a revolution at Canfu in China, in 
the year 877. These Christians must certainly have been 
Nestorians. During succeeding ages, the Nestorians of China 
are mentioned on various occasions by Bubruquis, Plan Car- 
pin, Marco Polo, and others ; and when the zealous Eoman 
Catholic friar John de Monte Corvino arrived in China, in the 
thirteenth century, at the commencement of the Yuen, he met 
with a good deal of opposition from this party, some ourious 
details respecting which are given in a MS. recently discov- 
ered in the Imperial Library at Paris. It is there said : "In 
the city of Cambalech there is a sort of Christian schismatics 
whom they call Nestorians. They observe the customs and 
manners of the Greek Church, and are not obedient to the 
Holy Church of Borne aforesaid." " These Nestorians, dwell- 

* Vol. 7, p. 6. \ Hung-keen luh, vol. 9, p. 1. 
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ing in the said empire of Cathay, number more than 30,000, 
and are very rich ; but many of them fear the Christians. 
They have very beautiful and very holy churches, with 
crosses and images in honor of God and of the saints. They 
receive from the said emperor several offices, and he grants 
them many privileges, and it is thought that if they would 
consent to unite and agree with these Minorites, and with 
other good Christians who reside in this country, they might 
convert the whole of this country and the emperor to the 
true faith." Even down to the sixteenth century, traces of the 
existence of these people may be found. So that, could any 
sufficient argument be adduced to show that this monument 
was fabricated by the Jesuits during the Ming dynasty, as 
some have asserted, it would still remain to be explained 
what could be their object in so doing. Were it merely to 
prove the existence of Christians in China during the seventh 
and eighth centuries, that was already amply proved from 
other sources. Was it to give the sanction of antiquity to 
the peculiar dogmas of their church ? That could scarcely 
be ; for we find no distinguishing characteristic of the Eoman 
Catholic religion on it, which is not applicable to other Chris- 
tian communities. Had that been their object, however, it is 
scarcely credible that they would have left so much on this 
point to mere inference, while they have descended to so 
many minutiae, on apparently irrelevant matters, thus in- 
volving themselves to a high degree in the risk of detection, 
by details of persons, places, and events, which, while they 
come with a natural air from a contemporary, would never 
repay the care and research which they would require on the 
part of a forger living eight or nine hundred years after the 
event. And yet it is remarkable that the more closely these 
various assailable points on the tablet are looked into, the 
more full and minute do we find the coincidence of times 
and circumstances. 

With respect to the form of the writing, and the style of 
the composition, any one living in China can have no diffi- 
culty in making up his mind on that subject; as indeed he 
may on every other part of the evidence ; a careful attention 
to which will probably bring every one to the conviction of 
that which no Chinese has ever doubted, that, if the Nes- 
torian tablet can be proved a forgery, there are few existing 
memorials of by-gone dynasties which can withstand the 
same style of argument. 



